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THE CHARTIST EPIC.* 


WE have resolved on reviewing this poem at length, as the most 
fitting service we can render to the religious and political necessi- 
ties of the present times. Advocating the most extreme principles, 
the author of this work is a poet of the highest rank, and of the 
deepest piety. What Shelley did in the republican style of verse- 
writing, was nullified by his professed (though misnamed) Atheism. 
He condemned himself, and destroyed the influence of his production 
by the title that he assumed ; but the author of the poem before us is 
thoroughly Miltonic in sentiment and opinion, both political and 
religious. Like Milton, he errs, in expecting that mere naked 
principle can be carried out in the social state, and that it is pos- 
sible, without ultimate damage, for a society to revert to the first 
elements of its constitution. From such decomposition, not life, 
but death will ensue. And even if we grant, that in societies, as in 
individuals, the soul survives the dissolution of the body; we con- 
tend that it will not reanimate the same body. It will either exist 
as a separate spirit, or, if it should indeed be the psychological law 
that souls transmigrate, it will enliven another people in another 
land, and not the people and the land that it has once left. Both 
socially and individually, it is a truth, never enough however 
asserted, that organisation is the result of life—that the constitution 
of society, as we have it, is the result of a specific life; that if once 
dissolved, there is no re-constitution of it, as life will not supervene 
on organisation as a result, but precedes and pervades it in every 
part as a cause. Ages are required for the growth and developement 
of an organised social body; nor has any people at any time the 
power of producing a new one in a day, a week, a month, or a year, 
simply by an effort of will, and the promulgation of a decree. 
Legislative assemblies themselves, whether ordinary or extraordi- 
nary, whether old Parliament, or new National Convention, are 
but parts of the body, not its soul, much less its author. 

The writer before us, would of course be undeserving of our con- 
sideration, were it not evident, that, like Milton, he is both a poet 
and divine, as well as a republican ; and that in his latter character, 
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he is of all the more cy on account of his connexion with the 
former. This point may 


e proved at once in his own language. 


Yes, poetry, I know thee, and thou art 

The hurbinger of faith ; thou should’st controul, 
Thou genius of all good, man’s fleshly heart, 
Fitting it for a spiritual soul. . 

Ah, wherefore art ye two so long apart? 

But now, e’en now at length, into one whole 

Be blent each wild poetic melody, 

Full streaming in a deep religious harmony. 


Making one truth of many phantasies, 

Of many various colours one pure light— 

One soul of many sensibilities— 

One high-throned reason to rule all aright, 

That peace and joy may crown man’s destinies, 

And glory be to God in heaven’s height ; 

A righteous consummation !”" Introduction. 





We prefer dealing in the first instance, with the purely poetical 
part of this production. 


A Family Scene. 


Duty well done 
Is joy well earned ; and a glad wife was she, 
When, her devotion o’er, she rose again, 
To do whate’er her husband’s hungry need 
Demanded done: for not till now had she spread 
Her board, as loth his presence to presume, 
And rue him so, being absent, all the more : 
For disappointment with a viperous scourge 
Scores out the account of hope; and love is still 
A fearful prophet. But now all being ripe, 
And expectation substanced into bliss ; 
Her nimble spirits ran through every act, 
O’erquickening the delay ; serving each need, 
With fairy-skilful noiseless ministry : 
The work prompt as the will: what though the fiend 
Of gluttony bestrode not their slight board 
With heavy oppression : though no sweltering spilth 
Were there, to drown the spiritual soul, 
And choak the throat of utterance: no lamps 
Drunk with their oily swill, flaring away 
Above the guests, in rival bravery : 
Yet had they all that happiness would have, 
And fail not having it: plenty, and peace, 
And comfort. Parent brows smoothed in that warmth. 
And childish faces gazing on the fire, 
E’en as its fascination held them fast, 
Smiling they knew not why; as the young smile, 
And the old despond. Anon the kettle breathed 
Its invitation to familiar rites ; 
First gently murmuring with rise and fall 
And stop, as who preludes before he plays : 
Then blowing a more moody and deeper blast, 
As summoning its strength, till at the last, 
Brooking no more delay, it boils amain 
Impatient, as the enthusiast Pythoness, 
Of its hot fumes. The housewife heard well pleased 
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That challenge, and forthwith gave to flow forth 
Its rash tumultuous incontinence 

Into a vessel of more richer art, 

Silver—a precious stuff—and wrought to a price. — 
Yet costlier than its own—her grandsire’s gift, 
When on her bridal day he sent her forth, 
Enriched with this, and with his blessing more, 
Could it have been: a gift memorial 

Of happier years and wealthier circumstance, 

Not to be known again—or only when 

Those artful leaves and tendril luxuries, 

Outvying truth with curious mockery, 

Shall bud to very fruit! the sudden steam, 
Breathing a breath too hot for purity, 

Dimmed the bright vase : meantime that careful dame, 
The purifying influence outpoured, 

In every cup, passing from each to each, 
Lustration due—then from the cupboard nook 
Produced a chest whose odorous potency 

Might shame the cedar’s boast—its lid disclosed, 
Forth flew the fragrant spirit on airy wing, 
Joyous and free. Then did the wife dole out 
Her chary herbage, pondering, spoon by spoon, 
As prizing right its precious quality, 

To the vase’s gaping void—stooping anon 

To scent its pleasantness, incense as sweet 

As ever breathed to heaven: this done, on the heap, 
Piled in her present joy higher than wont, 

She poured the liquid penetrative heat 

Once, and again renewed—then a short pause 

By talk made shorter ere she ’gan dispense 

Her gracious drink ; that gracious drink transfused 
Into its cognate cups of far Cathay, 

And blended there with cream, soft temperature, 
Its virgin harshness changed to a gentler kind, 
Inviting taste—nor needed urgency 

To strain the invitation; as when erst 

Mad revelry, with stress that more beseems 

The hangman's office and the poisoned cup, 
Would force its swilling potion down the throat 
Of the abject drunkard. Hail, thou blessed plant! 
Sacred to comfort and complacency, 

Gentle refreshment! sure some providence, 

Wiser than Pallas and more loving far, 

Created thee to countervail the curse 

Of that luxurious vine, whose first effect 

(Type of its proofs in all! futurity,) 

Redounded to its Patriarch Author’s shame ; 
Perverting reverence and pious dues 

To ribald leer and rank obscenity, 

Clean against nature. Then must grace go out 
When riot rules: but thou dost still repress 

Each passion in its dark cell of the brain, 

There to lie still; whispering in the ear 

Of mad distemperature a voice of calm, 

Rebuking all misrule. Sure it was thou, 

Though strangely named, didst once reform the crew 
Of old Ulysses to humanity 

From bestial lewdness, so reclaiming back 
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By thy mild potency those haggard souls ; 

And rendefing them to their reason again, 

Forgotten and foregone. Then was joy rife, 

"Neath that poor thatch—and the minutes winged their way 

Like a glad dream—sportive as fairy sprites 

Dancing at eve with feet that but provoke 

The springy grass to rise against their tread, 

Leaving no trace. Their joy blazed as a star, 

Needing nought else to feed it—from each brow 

To each reflected, glancing eye from eye, 

Well had it lustred every nook of the room, 

Though light beside were none. Howled the fierce storm, 

Shaking the stanchions, beating ’gainst the door, 

Like to a maniac; aye howl away 

In frustrate fury, for that din the more 

Endears our warm security within ; 

To think what we might be, doubles the bliss 

Of what we are. So did their mirth long hold 

Its holiday, for childish revelry, 

Once kindled, lightly finds whereon to feed ; 

Finds, or else fancies it. But age hath cares, 

And cares will cloud the brow; as they did then 

That man’s—and as the fire he gazed upon, 

Subsided from its blaze to a darkling heap ; 

So did his temperature and pitch of soul 

Fall from its height; nor did she not take note— 

That loving anxious wife, of what she saw, 

But nothing, yet spoke not her sense of it, 

As hoping well that cloud, haply chance-strayed, 

Across his light, might pass as quickly away, 

And all be clear. So she essayed awhile 

By matter new and question manifold, 

Graced with her lively cheer, to give the spur 

To his sinking spirit—but vainly—for the cloak 

Discloses not what it conceals within, 

To the gentle lamp that doth solicit it. 

She saw and knew, and thus in winning wise—”’ 
Book i. 


The measure here changes to lyrical metres, specimens of which 
we shall by and bye quote. At present, we remain with the de- 
scriptive portions, as in them we can best separate the poetic from 
the religious feeling. 


A Description of Natural Phenomena :— 


Ere this the sun 
Had climbed the ascent of heaven, and there paused, 
Rejoicing in his power, as one glad 
To look from his height on lowly happiness, 
And feel the warm reflection of his beams, 
Thrown back upon himself from the wide world, 
That he did bless. But Hermann suddenly 
Made pause, as he who hunted long by cares 
Unto exhaustion, stands at length a-bay :— 
And sat him down upon a little knoll, 
Planted with five tall trees and ever green, 
Both with the cool protection of their shade, 
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And the refreshment of a secret fount, 

That had its birth there in the depth below, 

And gave that verdant token of its life, 

Unseen but not unfelt. Thence was he wont, 
Erewhile, what haste soe’er might urge him on, 
To look with silent pleasure on the scene 

That spread before him its rich amplitude 

Far as the eye could reach: stealing her thoughts 
From the tired soul, and lending in their stead 
Such images as sweeten solitude. 

There in that vale, loosely stretched out at length, 
Dame Nature lay, as on her genial couch, 
Soliciting the due of husbandry 

To quicken her rich womb, and the far hills 

So graciously opposed their boundary, 

As who should say, Look there and sate your sense, 
Where wonderment may well exhaust itself, 

Nor ask for more. There was the village spire, 
Pointing to Heaven in high significance, 

For those, the few, who see with other eyes 

Than those of sense; and there the church-yard lay, 
Sloping so gently and so sunnily, 

It seemed to say, ‘‘ Come take your rest with me, 
And make the grave your pillow’’— all alike, 
Meadow and wood, and the clear sky above 

Was blended in an harmony of joy, 

Save where perchance man’s spirit mixed itself, 
To jar the glad accord with its own grief. 

O manhood, what a fallen thing thou art! 

The crowning glory, the great miracle, 

Of the creator's hand, added o’er all 

For the accomplishment of blessedness, 

And the perfection of the glorious work, 

Thou dost but mar the whole, sad is the truth ; 
And none e’er felt its sadness trulier, 

Than did that lonely youth. He looked and saw, 
And wished his sight seared to the very quick, 

So he might seeno more. That golden light 
Served but to show his gloom yet gloomier, 

E’en as the sun, startling the murderer 

With his own shadow ; oftimes was he wont, 
When that his haste had reached where then he stood 
And but an eye-shot kept him from his home, 

To stay fond gazing ; and send on his sight 

To gather in the first fruits of his joy, 

And fill his heart. There was the homely thatch, 
The orchard and small garden, and rude porch, 
Whereon the climbing rose and eglantine, 

Like artless flowers upon a village maid, 

Did show more sweet decking rusticity : 

And there they stood gladsome and smilingly, 

As was their wont—nor to their loveliness, 

Did there lack aught save the glad radiance, 

That the beholder’s soul should minister, 
Consenting with them. Alas! where that should be, 
Was but a void—a dreary void—for there, 

The sum of all his joy was swallowed up, 

To be no more—his spirit drooped to the earth ; 
And in that selfsame bias droopingly, 

He laid his weary body down at length. Book iii, 


, 
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A Fancy touching Prometheus :— 


«* Sure he who erst, 
As fables tell us, fabling haply a truth, 
Stole fire from heaven to animate our clay 
Was but a scanty thief, who having spent 
His daring on that danger, lacked at last 
The spirit to stretch forth his hand for the prize, 
And fied dispurposed by preposterous fear, 
Leaving his work half done, and bringing down 
But some sad ashes where all fire was dead, 
And only a poor lingering warmth o’erlived, 
To be our being’s sou! : else had that fire 
Been but itself, and held its quality, 
O what a thiug were man! surpassing all, 
He aspires in hope or feels in consciousness, 
Far as the star that glorifies all heaven, 
Excels the marshborn vaporous meteor. 
But truly whoso first devised that tale 
Told it not for a memory of things done, 
But for a hope of what remains to do: 
That so regret of an old dream might prompt 
A new desire to compass the thing dreamt : 
Pointing to nature what she needeth most, 
Not what she hath—that man so stirred might rise, 
Aspiringly, up to the height of heaven, 
And hath the spirit he lacks, by exercise 
Of Heavenly visions high contemplative, 
Such as draw down by their communion, 
The holy flame to his soul, the flame that erst 
Prophets did use, and patriots must use now, 
Or die in the dark ; themselves and all their hopes 
And the Commonwealth of man. But why this waste 
Of wholesome words? Sooner shall the dull earth 
That we do walk, ourselves as dull and dead, 
Pause in its ceaseless and most eager whirl, 
To list the holy music of the spheres, 
Than man in the moil and hurry of this life 
Give wisdom but a moment’s audience, 
Though but to show her high credentials 
The God she came from. No—each man doth tread 
The path his father trod long ages back, 
So wearing for themselves a track so deep 
That they can see nought else save the dull mound, 
That bars them in; so ever at the heels 
Of use and old example, a damned pair, 
Plodding their weary life, hopeless of good, 
Endless of ill—nor thinking once to turn 
Aside, and well consider the sure chart, 
That wisdom from its height contemplative 
Viewing at large, sets forth to save their pains, 
And expedite their end—but thereto first, 
Needs rectitude of soul and counsel too, 
And next, such stirring fiery temperature 
As may enforce that visionary right 
To a reality.—Book iv. 


Rural Sketches by the Hand of a Master : 


“In such thought, 
More cheerful since his soul had taken wing 
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To a determined point, even and straight, 
Onward he sped—and now his calmer mood 
Imaged the landscape’s gay reflection 

In chequered brightness rich: as is a shawl 

From far Cashmere spread to the wondering eyes 
Of village maiden. Inly he thanked his God, 
That he could feel the season’s graciousness, 
Darkened to him of late by his soul's cloud ; 

Nor only feel, but render what he felt 

To him who gave it, in like grace again, 

E’en with the spirit of adoring love. . 

And now he felt the air breathe tenderly, 
As from his home ; he passed the village through, 
Straggling and far between, broken with wood, 
Orchard, and garden trim and pastures green, 
Betokening plenty; and, from door to door, 

Still as he past he scattered from his heart 

The largess of his words, prized not the less 

For their small cost, but bearing still a rate 

Of friendliness and grace and of good will, 

Such as o’erpeers all price. His dewy words, 

As best beseems a preacher of God's grace, 

Fell every where. The old dame out of doors 
Basking in the sun beside her spinning-wheel, 
Intent on work, but yet not so intent 

As not to greet him coming with blithe phrase, 
And bless him parting for his ministry, 

Whereby he wrought on her and other souls 
Such saving worth :—the old shepherd who best loves 
Serious talk, and she who needs it most, 

The simple maid, pert in her prettiness, 
O’erweening of herself. All had their turn 

Of question, or kind word, or kinder smile, 

As each one crost his way—so on he past, 

Glad with the radiance of that sweet scene, 

And gladder still in sunshine of his heart, 

Until, well nigh before his consciousness, 

He reached his father’s house. Him, there he found, 
*Scaped from his scholars’ impish noisomeness, 
Taking his solace in the sunny ground 

He tilled with his own hands—and tilled it so, 
That scarce could a born peasant of them all 
Better his work: faith, if he only wrought 

His scholars’ minds to the like pregnancy, 

They past all praise. It seem’d some kindly sprite 
Had ta’en a turn at the delightful task, 

To show how best ’twere done. The rounded beds 
Were swelling to the birth, the stately flowers 
Rose daintily, as ladies of the soil, 

Clean from the level mould. The gravelled path 
Showed like a golden stream, bright glistening 

In the rich day. The earth smelt gratefully : 

The hedges in their shapeliness of trim 

Presented a smooth couch, where the hot sun 
Might take his mid-day rest. Through the whole space 
The soul of summer shed its influence, 

And not a weed was there, foully to mar 

The sweet society of herbs and flowers. 

Hermann viewed all in thoughtful consciousness, 
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And inly thus he said—‘* Old man, thou’rt blest 
Both in thy toil, and in the fruit of it, 

And I, in thy example, were blest too, 

Did but the sire descend unto the son, 

As like should gender like—but oh! harsh Fate, 
And harsher Love!” So as he thought, he paced 
Evermore on in silent thoughtfulness, 

*Till at the sound of his step, the old man turned 
Hastily, and with like haste, thus began :”"— Book iv. 


Philosophical and Pious Reflections on Family Estrangement. 


** So did the sire and son hold their discourse— 
Meeting in love, parting as those whose hope 
And dearest wish is ne’er to meet again, 

Lest that their love, being in substance lost, 
Should lose in their contention e’en to its show, 
Sinking from chill to cold—meeting but so 

As shadows meet, darkly and silently, 

And so pass scowling by. O who can look 
Upon such passages in life as this! 

’Strangement of blood from blood, father ’gainst son, 
Nor wish to be vilest of those vile things 

That have no feeling; change humanity 

For an ape’s grin, and bide whate’er may chance 
To be no more a slave in the social gang, 
Manacled to companionship, where each 

Being bound by such shrewd ties as cut to the quick 
Where’er they bind, must bear both gall and jar 
When that his fellow starting from caprice, 

Or swerving from his line and rightful way, 

Or flinging himself foully on the path, 

Drags the whole chain awry. O who was he, 
The shallow fool, that would fain have his soul 
Gifted with observation and sure sight 

Of the human heart? Such sight as his eye hath 
For things of outward form ; that sight once scen 
In all its foulness, and its hideousness, 

’Twere a bold man would look on it again— 
Much rather would he tear the memory 

From his mind, and fling it to the winds away 
For a devil’s charm. Truly, far lovelier 

Were the aspect of the Libyan wilderness, 

Bare of all else, but teeming with strange shapes, 
Whose venom is their life ; who but would fly 
From such a horror to his darkest dreams, 

And think them heaven? For to look once on it 
Were to put out with tears the light of our eyes, 
And weep all joy away, Such were our life, 
Being itself alone ; if man’s whole hope 

Rested but only on his fellow men : 

But when that hope is perished, then comes faith 
The angel-guide, showing where refuge is 

From the world to God, making all smooth where all 
Was rough before ; visiting home the heart 

Of the sad pilgrim—lightening the way 

And pointing to the end: blest be that faith 

As they are blest that do partake of it. 
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A Domestic Scene.—Mother and daughter communing concerning 
the state of the latter’s affections and their object. The quotation 
wil’ be found to consist both of the lyrical and the epic. 


The careful dame marked her fair daughter’s brow 
Woefully drooping, and thus spoke to her. 


«Lucy, the sun is golden bright, 
The s y is silver clear, 

And all is full of joy and light, 

O be of better cheer ! 

And tell me whither hast thou been 
To find thy silent care ? 

For in thee only is it seen, 

And all is gay elsewhere. 

Prithee, is aught upon thy heart ? 
For sure if crosses fall, 

A simple maiden as thou art, 
Should tell her mother all.” 

** Mother, thou knowest all I know, 
For oft I’ve heard thee say, 

There's many a cloud that will not go, 
For brightness of the day: 

And sometimes we are apt to smile, 
And then again to cry; 

Joying or grieving all the while, 
And yet we know not why. 

And i felt something of distress, 
Some dark and distant fear ; 

And for I knew it foolishness, 

I came to hide it here.” 

** Nay, Lucy, hide what else you will, 
But hide not truth from me ; 

For truth beseems a maiden still, 
Whate’er the matter be. 

For thou hast wept; and in thine eye, 
I see the glistening tear: 

And when a maid weeps silently, 

A mother must needs fear. 


The clouds upon a virgin face, 
Full lightly come and go: 

But tears are of a deeper place, 
Whenever they do flow.” 

** Yes, mother, I will tell thee true, 
And I have wept full sore: 

And let me weep, ’tis sorrow’s due ; 
Or I must grieve the more,” 

*“ Ah! is it love? yes, sure ‘tis so,— 
For nought but love could bow 

A pretty maiden’s heart so low, 

As thine is bent een now. 

But when did love become a crime, 
A thing of shame and scorn ? 
‘Twas not so rated in my time, 

Or thou hadst ne’er been born. 
And other maiden hearts are light, 
And why shouldst thou despair; _ 
With brow so smooth and eye so bright, 
And golden flowing hair? 

And soon will Linsingen be here, 
And he hath much to say 

Will sound like music in thine ear, 
And grief will then away.” 

** But he is come of ancient line, 
And courteous though he be, 

Yet never can I call him mine ; 

He may not stoop to me. 

No! never can he share our lot, 
Then wherefore dream in vain? 
Oh leave me to this lowly cot, 

And name him not again.” 


The maiden ceased : the mother looked on her 
With such a look as, through the encountering eye, 
Pierces to the heart in penetration keen ; 

Angrily at the first, then earnestly ; 

So to discern by the significance, 

Featured in that most pure and guileless face 

If that her speech were sooth. Much did she fear, 
(For much had she suspected of long time, 

Since that the maiden neither talked nor wept, 
While yet her spirit dwelt within a cloud), 

That there lay something lodged within her heart 
Too deep for words. Oft had that dame discoursed 
(For misery from its darkness loves to look, 

Up to the merest chink that lets light in, 

And with it hope) of the young Linsingen, 

His youth, his beauty, his wealth and parentage, 
All that commends a man, both to the eyes 

And judgment too—she spake, and Lucy heard, 
And haply listened ; but it might well be 

Felt not at all, or whatsoe’er she felt, 

"Twas not the pulse of love.—Nor matters what ; 
The truth will speak itself in her after acts, 

Clearer than words—only thus much is sure, 

That this most prudent dame, knowing full well, 
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How love when poor is but a beggar boy, 
And, like his kind, wretched in begyary, 
Wretched the more, as waking from rich dreams ; 
This having learned, as use taught her the truth, 
Not knowingly alone, but feelingly, 

In daily desolation of her heart ; 

Fain would she compensate her own sad chance 
With a golden fortune for her child achieved : 

Its substance for her child, and for herself 

Its warm reflected golden radiance, 

To be the comfort of her later life. 

Therefore on Hermann, in that scope of thought, 
Her countenance was cold, as being one 

Whose industry was all his faculty 

To push his fortune on ; and his high hopes 
O’erlooking worldly aims, were winged to a mark 
Though beauteous, yet distant, bare, and cold, 

Asa far glacier, rich with many rills 

To fertilize and bless the nether earth, 

But barren for itself. From such a man 

Her eager eyes would turn to Linsingen 

As to an angel, that should take the hand 

Of her child and lead her forth to paradise, 

There to be blest, and from her father’s house, 
Bringing her virtues to a worthier home, 

Would leave that house a blessing in her stead, 
Rich as herself. So did the mother hope, 

And as she hoped so trusted a long time ; 

In confidence that her most gentle gir] 

Was to her will, but as a gentle boat 

Is to a willful stream, that goes nor stirs 

But as the stream will have it: else she had deemed, 
If that the maid should choose of her own choice, 
A very miracle were sprung to life, 

Shocking old use—so had security 

Set up its habit for the very truth, 

Rating all else that likelihood did urge, 

At a dream’s rate ; nor e’er imagining 

That the young eye seeing but by itself, 

Not with the artifice and glass of age, 

Eager, but nothing curious of search, 

Doth oft forerun expedience with desire, 

Taking a glitter of sand for very gold, 

A hope for a sure good.—Such is man’s law, 

But, for that law is nowhere writ in brass, 

Nor trumpeted abroad with brazen sound, 

The hopeful matron took no note of it, 

When ’twere most need. But yet something ere this 
Had she misdoubted of the things she saw, 

As caution gave the alarm; and this new doub 
Forth issuing from her daughter's cloudiness 
And covert phrase, sudden with violent start, 
Burst ope the door where Surety lay asleep, 
And let Suspicion in ; she addressed herself 
Forthwith to wring the spungy secret out, 

And so had done ; for in such circumstance 

A parent's heart is hard, and maiden souls 

Are all as soft ; and what she could she would, 
Though with it she had wrung the life -blood forth 
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To its last drop: but he on whose behalf 

She was solicitous, sudden appeared 

While yet his noble name was in their ears, 
Himself more nobly present to their eyes, 

Her hope, her joy, the gallant Linsingen.— Book v, 


Arthur Hermann’s supposed father, the old shoolmaster, having 
impeached his confederates, occasion is taken to evade the suit 
of the son. The consequent meeting between Arthur Hermann 
and Lucy Hess, is delicately as well as vigorously touched-off. 


Sir, there’s one thing I’d ask, 

To see your daughter, and so hear from her 
What I have good assurance from your lips, 

But nearer yet from hers.” ‘ ’Tis just and right,” 
Answered the father, ‘“‘ and shall surely be. 
Wait but her coming down ; nay, ’tis herself 
There in the garden—she shall know your wish, 
Yours and her own.”’ He went, and Hermann alone 
Remained: ’twas a short space ; but large enough 
For thousand various thoughts to crowd between, 
Confounded in one vague, thronging like motes, 
Though joyless of the sun: then was all still, 
Save the unruly beating of his heart, 

That broke the stillness : soon another sound 
That none might hear, save who had listened it ; 
A quick light step, and then a gentle hand 

Upon the door, and gliding through the room 

A youthful presence of pate loveliness, 

Lovely though pale, she moved as in a dream, 
Noiseless and vague and all unconsciously, 

For her deep passion had enveloped her 

As with a cloud: she stood, and had sunk there 
Ere she could speak ; but Hermann hastily 

Rose and encountered her, and took her hand, 
And seated her in drooping passiveness, 

That so she might collect her spirit again 

And be herself. Sadly he gazed on her, 

Then broke the sad pause, ‘‘ Lucy, look on me, 
And speak me a word--surely we may be friends. 
Such severance as ours it breeds not hate 

But pity—speak to me, and let me hear 

That this same gulf but parts us being friends, 
No hostile distance—nay, but weep not so, 

Thy grief is my worst pain. Oh answer me 
Only a word.” “ Oh yes, I'll answer thee; 

But what to say? Forgive me; that is all. 

Forgive me now as thou didst love me once, 
Wholly—so shall my pain haply be less : 

But no—that I deserve not—nor dare hope— 
Only forgive me.” ‘* Lucy ’tis too much : 
Wherefore forgive? What thou hast done, from my heart 
I do commend it for a noble deed: 

But if thou lovest more the other word, 

Then do [ tell thee I forgive it all, 

As free as we forgive our dearest friends 

For seeking our best good: nay, mark me this— 
Had | such cause and motive i the act, 

I'd done no Jess myself—I loved thee much-- - 
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Thou know’st it: and I felt and ever shall. 
Yet, in the heat and flagrance of my zeal, 

I had spent a hundred thousand loves like thine 
To gain but one such man as thou hast gained 
On.our behalf in noble Linsingen : 

So prithee be content.” ‘‘ Nay, what thou say’st, 
The maiden answered him with streaming tears, 
“It shows thy spirit’s greatness greater yet 

And all my baseness baser than before. 

Oh! had’st thou been my brother—how blest then 
Thy sister,”,—* Lucy, deem it even so: 

I am thy brother, we’re twinborn in soul : 

What would we more? Only be thou indeed 

My own true sister in this enterprize, 

So shalt thou have not only a husband’s love, 
Which was the richest hope [ offered thee, 

But a brother’s also on the top of that, 

Crowning the measure: yes, by my faith I think 
A sister’s name is of the sweeter sound 

Purer and chaster; less of earth in it, 

And more of heaven. Lucy, ’tis God’s grace, 
And, for I deem it so, thy forehead I kiss 

For a most holy and baptismal sign, 

That thou art sistered to me. ‘This is good: 
Never was I a brother yet before, 

And now I feel the spirit in my heart 

As a new born angel. Is it so with thee ? 
Prithee, believe no less—we must part now— 

A longer stay might not beseem us well ; 

But there’s a word I'd say: haply thou knowest 
There is a force of soldiers here hard by 

In Salberg—Soldiers, but yet men no less: 

And not mere stocks for muskets as some are. 
There hath been sown good seed among those men 
And it hath taken root. Now in that force 
Young Edward Linsingen doth hold a charge, 
Being an ensign: what I know of him, 

He is a kind of metal might be wrought 

To our hottest use—now Lucy, for my sake, 

And yours, and Linsingen’s, and all of us, 

While yet your husband’s love holds its first heat, 
Fashion it to this end, to work upon 

His brother, whose good means may move those men 
To join hands with us e’en as their hearts are ; 
Wilt thou do this, thou'lt do our utmost aim, 

Our foe’s destruction—TI say, if thou wilt, 

For sure the power waits upon thy will : 

And never did a woman’s will before 

Wield a like power to this: hast thou a soul, 

To look beyond thine eyes what shall be done 

In afier-years? Oh thou'lt be honoured, 

So high, that she of Orleans, the French maid, 
Shall be but a poor wench, what she first was, 

By thy comparison! Yield us thus much, 

I do beseech thee, and so bless us all, 

Or rather, yield thy own good spirit its way. 

"Tts a brave guide! Lucy, then shall [ know 
What I do trust thee now, that thou art true ; 

And leaving me, leavest one thou dost love 


” 
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But for thy country’s sake. O think of it! 

And may the act be instant on the thought 

Lest some cross chance mar all: and now I go— 
Give me thy ambient blessing with me hence— 
Thy own true brother !”” He kissed her and away ; 
And she was left in a deep loneliness ; 

And many thoughts came o’er her, vague and dark, 
Till at the last they fell into this frame : — 


‘¢ Did I behold him ? I dream it all once more. 
And truly was it he ? Then that old vision 

All I told him A very truth doth seem ;— 
And all he answered me? Then my ambition 

No—for in my blindness Shows as a foolish dream. 

I did him a foul wrong: Yes, its high glimmer 

Sure such words of kindness More distant doth appear ; 
Could ne’er be from his tongue. Fainter and dimmer, 
Nay—but dearest Whenever thou art near. 

Tell me was it thou, There a star lone gleamipg 
Sure thou hearest— That hath no home on earth, 
Or art thou perished now ? Here a blaze warm beamin 
Yes, thou'rt parted From our bright household hearth. 
Wilt never turn again— Alas ! fond hearts are driven 
Here lone-hearted By anger and by scorn, 

Here must I remain, — But so to be forgiven 

Were I only Is harder to be borne. 

A reckless soldier lad ! Yet thou art vanished ! 

But thus lonely ! And my woman weakness too 
Sure I shall be mad, Hence be it banished— 

Then were anguish Lo here I arise anew ! 

Lost in the stormy strife : Gone is thy loved feature— 
Now I languish But others I see there ; 

A despairing life. Many a grim stature 

Oh it doth grieve me All armed round thy chair ; 
Thou visitest me so, Or is it but a vision 

Only to leave me So troubles my poor brain ? 
Deeper in my woe ! I'll dream no more ; then back, thou 
While thou art present stern Decision, 

All that we dreamt of yore, Thus am I thine again.” 


Lovely and pleasant, 
She rose ; and as she rose her mother came 
To comfort her—but what we bear in the hand 
We may not always lay it on the heart— 
No—'tis the various spirit makes it balm 
Or gall and nettles. Lucy started up 
As she heard the door a-hinge—lest some strange soul 
In a familiar form should come to ask 
Merciless questions in another tone 
Than she must answer them, Who feels with us, 
He is our friend, our father and mother too, 
In the heart’s affliction ; and all else soe’er, 
Though ’twere all our familiars met in one 
Are but cold hands of clay: so she came in, 
That tender mother, and spake kind to her ; 
But ’tis the season brings the flower forth, 
The season and conspiring elements, 
And not the sun alone.— 


The lyrical pieces that we have hitherto given have been erotic; but 
we must, in conscience now, give those of a religio-political character. 
« Brethren and friends, ’tis well, 
Ye’ve said, and what ye’ve said, who shall gainsay ? 
Not all the host of Hell, 
Shall now withstand your will or bar your destined way. 
We’re risen up : and where's the mighty hand 
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Shall smite us down ? 

We’re risen up to win unto this land 

Her old renown— 

Her ancient high prerogative, 

To teach the nations how to live. 

Long it was an idle boast, 

Least vouchsafed when vaunted most ; 

But the lie is now made true, 

Thanks to ye and honour due. 

Due to ye all, and to your patriot worth, 

And to the blessed land that sent ye forth. 
Yes, hail to thee! my glorious mother-land, 
For glorious shalt thou be ! 

Thou that hast borne this holy-brother band, 
All hail to thee! 

Men shall look to thee from far, 

As to some lone shining star, 

Shining in the dead of night, 

For a high and guiding light: 

Now the patriot glow I feel ; 

Now I know the fervent zeal, 

Never known or felt before, 

Vassal’d as thou wert of yore ; 

For who in his most fond imaginings 

Could love thee then? 

O’erlorded by all cursed creeping things, 
Instead of men ? 

Things that had crawl’d unto their height, 
Thence to rule thee in the right 

Of their fangs and poisoaous power ; 

But, thanks to God, they have fulfill’d their hour. 
Mother of Freedom, yes, I greet thee now, 
Thy travail o’er ; 

There beams a high-souled beauty from thy brow, 
Was not before. 

And ever brighter glance thy fountains, 

And ever higher swell thy mountains ; 

And all for pride that thou art grown 

To stand amid the world alone : 

Stand alone, while others fall, 

Bending to the queen of all. 

I greet thee with a kiss; and ye around, 

Bare ye your feet, for this is holy ground ; 
And mark the spot, and set a sign thereon— 
A sign of grace, to bide when ye are gone. 
Some stone-heaped altar on the lone hill-side, 
Young Freedom’s monument, and the far pilgrim’s guide. 
And see, this day, how brightly doth it shine! 
A heavenly token—a most gracious sign ; 

But brighter yet, and yet more heavenly clear, 
Its future radiance foredestined for each year. 
As now on us, so on our memories then, 

A day of thanks to God, of joy among all men: 
In holy honour, second but to one, 

That blessed day that gave the Saviour Son : 
Saviour alike and leveller of man, 

Divine reformer, arch-republican. 

For what are we but workers of his will? 

As he foretold, e’en so do we fulfil. 
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Then in this surety gird ye each his sword, 

And in your swelling souls receive the Lord : 
Receive him there ; and there he will abide, 

A saving power still present on our side. 

O ’tis a glorious mission that ye claim ! 

Your scope is high, and be your souls the same! 
Fearless of all such fear as worldlings feel, 

Each grief, each joy, consumed in blazing zeal ; 
A blazing zeal, that neither cares nor knows 

Of perils swarming on the path it goes ; 

Looking but to its glorious end on high, 

And flashing back that glory from its eye. 
Whate’er befall, enduring all alike, 

Hardship or ease, to suffer or to strike : 

Counting all gain, and careless of all loss, 

Save of Christ only, and his holy cross. 

Such is the spirit that must speed us on 

Another way than other men have gone. 

Yes, brethren, mark me this, another way— 
And further, straiter, and more sure than they ; 
Ah, if it were not so, the thought were vain, 

But one link more to lengthen out our chain ; 
Look on that chain, and see how it is made ;— 
Tis wrought from many a broken patriot blade, 
Shivered against the strength they foolishly assayed. 
But what we purpose, none e’er dared it yet, 
Then who shall say that we are vainly met? 

I tell ye none hath failed where none hath tried ; 
Others have past away, our counsel shall abide. 
The puny traitor-fools this land hath known, 
Were frighted at the shadow of the throne, 

And fell, uncared of all, who cared but for their own. 
So dastard fear is father to its fate, 

But rebel greatness must be boldly great : 
Brethren, we know it well; and what we know, 
Our knowledge in our daring must we show. 

No plotting treachery, no courtly lies, 

Such puny tricks as suit a puny prize, 

And weak hands execute, and slavish souls devise. 
No; let the mighty mass display its power, 
Broad as the banner o’er some sovereign tower ; 
The mighty mass that never rais’d its head, 
While factions countered, and while nobles bled ; 
But now, impatient of its stolen right, 

Shall brandish its high hand, and burst into the fight. 
Hark! hear ye not? ’tis the fresh Spirit’s sweep, 
Stooping to stir the fountains of the deep. 

And lo! a mighty flood shall level all, 

New powers arise, and ancient empires fall. 

Joy to ye, brethren, joy; for many are they 
Whose livelong spirits yearned to see this day, 
And saw it not, but past in frustrate hope away. 
That sight—that holy work is all our own, 

By God’s free grace : 

O let us give him honour, kneeling down 

Here in this place. 

We have been a brotherhood, 

True and holy, fast and good ; 
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I your minister, and ye 

Children of my ministry, 

Hearers of the word I preach, 

Livers of the life I teach ; 

Zealous for the gospel cause, 

In despite of worldly laws ; 

So of late I deemed ye all—- 

Is it now the time to fall ? 

Shamefully to fall aloof, 

Bidden thus to bide the proof? 

No; it would grieve me sore ; 

Shall this our house so strictly edified, 

Fall loosely on the shore, 

Impotent of the assailing tide ? 

And often have I preached and prayed with you, 
Communing mind with mind ; 

And now the time is come that we should do 
What we designed. 

That which ye did profess, 

To be devoted to your Saviour’s will, 

I deem ye are no less ; 

We promised then, and now much more fulfil.’’ 


Such is the poet’s hatred of infidelity, that he portrays the traitor 
to the Chartist-cause as an infidel. Having thus exhibited the 
character and creed of the author in the best and fairest light, we 
may now proceed to some analysis of his work. His persons 
are, for the most part, of the middle and lower classes. First of all, 
there is Frederick Hess, with whom the poem opens, as travelling 
homeward over the hills, in a stormy night. tee arrived at 
his cottage, he expresses to his wife and his daughter Lucy, his 
dissatisfaction at having heard that the pastor of the parish had 
sent down his mandate to the village, claiming his tithe, and 
denouncing all who resist payment. Ere long, Arthur Hermann 
joins the party, the unaccepted lover of Lucy; on account of their mu- 
tual poverty, both are sickening with hope deferred. The evil of late 
marriages rouses, at this point, the poet into a strain of indignant 
apostrophe. He then relates the early story of Arthur Hermann’s 
life, premising that in his form was neither strength nor comeliness, 
that he was the son of a peasant (it afterwards turns out, however, 
that he was a foundling, and his right name, Ernest), who, notwith- 
standing his subsequent treason, is described as having been one, 
*¢ not so enslaved unto his toil as to begrudge his spirit,” and who, 
by a perusal of scripture so kindled his mind, as finally to induce 
him to Jeave farming and take to pedagogy :— 





He took on him the rule and mastery 

Of village urchins. There in grave estate 
Among his rueful scholars he would sit, 

But lived among his books; forging quaint forms 
In his quick fancy ; torturing plain sense 

To mystic meanings, as usurpers use, 

Unawont to rule, and plagued with ceaseless itch 
To prove their power: turning all settlement 

To a most troubled stir: old things to new ; 
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Season to importunity ; and use 

To utter strangeness ; ever fain to catch 

The popular vain gaze with changefulness, 

And questioning with jealous picking points, 
What ancient and successive sovereignty 

Had left to bide in state; racking the truth 

But never proving it: such was the sire, 

A brain fermented to one maggot mass ; 

But such was not the son. His father’s mind 
Belike on some conceit was gone astray 

When he begot him; for his body and soul 
Owned not one parentage. That diet of books 
Was surfeit to his taste—physic not food— 

He left the dark impenetrable wood 

And strayed to look for flowers: many he found 
Wreathed into garlands fair by poetry : 

And many an old romantic warlike tale 

Or lay of love, turned all his natural soul 

To a spirit of fire—such fuel did he find, 

There in that ancient hall, which from yon woods, 
Proud as the family that dwelt in it, 

Looks down on its domain. But that house then 
Owned a base lord. 


The writer of this passage is one well acquainted with both the. 
genesis and exodus of both mysticism and infidelity. To pursue 
the story, Arthur Hermann becomes the tutor and companion of 
the son of the squire alluded to in the last of the preceding lines. 
For a time, they are friends; but at length quarrelling and falling 
to fisticuffs, a breach is naturally made between Arthur Hermann 
and the family, which the former abruptly quits. A kinsman of 
his father, the proprietor of a book stall ‘‘ in a starved market 
town,” took compassion on the wanderer, and prevailed with him 
“ to serve his time in that same scanty shop, in hope to fill his void 
when he should die, and stand successor there.” We are then told 
that the youth made a monk’s cell of the small place of business, 
and acquired a habit of reading to excess— 


“« As one who felt his soul must perish else, 
For lack of food.” 


Sometimes, however, roaming among the surrounding mountain 
scenery and, in fine, as we gather from the following verses, quali- 
fied himself, by the study both of books and nature, to- become a 
preacher :— 


“ He lit his torch from heaven; and with that torch 

Kindled all hearts—the poor look gladly on high, 

Having no comfort here—first, one of them, 

And then another, he did strongly essay, 

"Till he assembled some to hear his wérd— 

A simple congregation, and a small, 

But a godly preacher ; for as the light poured 

In his soul, so did he pour it forth again, 

A glorious warm flood—a lustrous power, 

Native and pure, e’en as it came from God ; 

Shaming all artifice as the sun shames 
N.S.--VOL. II. 
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Those earthly lights that shine only at night 

By the darkness that surrounds them : therefore, they 
Who hold those lights, would close our shutiers up, 
Making a doubtful semblance and dark show, 

That we may need them, Oh, but they were blest, 
The souls that waited on young Hermann then 

To drink of his pure doctrine—nay, not so ; 

But rather to be bathed in the fount of life 

That he did open—heart and soul refreshed 

Till life was angel-winged to a spirit of joy, 

Earth blent with heaven. And this change wrought on them 
But as the light works its effect on earth, 

Simple and pure, creating no new thing, 

But only showing truly truth herself 

In her own loveliness ; scattering vain fears 

And monstrous fancies : faith, the gospel, and love ; 
These three he preached, leaving the mysteries 
Devised by man, for God's simplicity. 

And viewing in the earth one commonwealth 
Level as is the ocean—so his word 

Waxed and took wings and flew forth wondrously, 
An angel of guod tidings ; and he hoped 

To win all hearts with peace and gentleness, 

That even privilege having that hope 

Of better things graced with a higher grace, 

Would know its worth how vain, and strip itself 
To the bare man, so to hold fellowship 

On a free level, and forget what was 

For a gaudy dream.” 

In all this, we think there is no exaggeration; but the common 
course of such developements is stated in consonance with fact, and 
the ordinary experience of the kind of life treated of; and the 
character of the hero reminds us of Wordsworth’s Pedlar in the 
Excursion. Would that the new poet had looked on such phe- 
nomena with the judicious circumspection of the old one ! 

The character of Frederick Hess has next to be considered. 
Spendthrift in his youth, he began early to feel the consequences 
of folly, added to which, the law dealt with him unmercifully. The 
farm he tilled was a paternal heritage, and delightfully situate near 
to the parsonage, the incumbent of which was so anxious for its 
improvement as to add to the old glebe certain other fields, through 
which winded a public path, which the parson presumed to cross 
with fence and gates. All this was very unjust, and was resisted 
by Frederick Hess. 
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** T stood at the head, 

_Stood—nay—I stirred me ‘faith, aye, and them too, 
Till their hot zeal boiled over. Down it came 
In a heap—and such a shout upon its fall, 

As drowned the crash that caused it—and, again, 
Wide open as the sea to each free sail 

The pathway stood, e’en as it still shall stand, 
Greeting the comer. This was nobly done ; 

The nobler, that it ran a dangerous risk, 

To be paid heinously : the farm I tilled 

Was franchised by old use from due of tithe, 
That tribute paid indeed to Antichrist 
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Though meant for God ; whereby the arch-enemy 
(Compact, most serpent;subtle and malign) 

Gives over to the parson his base pelf, 

And takes for his own share the peace, and love, 
And charity, that should have blest mankind, 

To make his sport of them ; leaving the church 

A thing of stone, soul-less and void of grace, 

A mere oppression on the groaning land 

That doth uphold it. "Tis a galling ill 

To many, and was acrushing one for me: 

For other engine of his malice none 

Did he, my spiritual father, find 

So ready and apt to his hand ; he touched the spring 
Of the law, and set the whole machine amove, 
Which like the Indian monster car, moves not, 
Save o’er those wretches, whose strange senselessness 
Hath set them inits path. ’Tisa short tale. 

He challenged my exemption from his due : 

Would have my proofs set forth; and I, who knew 
Nor had no title save by ancient use, 

From sire remote delivered down to son, 

Aad plain good faith and price of privilege 

Paid to the height of its worth. f poor lost soul, 
Was e’en so mad to seek surety from law, 

Grace out of Hell, and ‘gainst his heavy assault 
To buckle such a crazy asmour on, 

As did but cripple me ; till buffeted 

In that strange turmoil out of strength and sight, 
I would fain rid me of such sore defence, 

And so have done: but, death and fury! it stuck 
E’en to my substance like a venomous shirt, 

And parted not but with my very flesh, 

Leaving me bare to the bone; my wealth ground down 
And scattered to the winds; my being swept 
From the face of that fair land where it had birth; 
Myself beggared to rags; my home laid waste, 
And if my fortune run her course to the end, 
Even as she hath channell’d it thus far; 

My sons turned thief, my daughters prostitute. 
Oh ! if you have a heart for sympathy, 

Prithee laugh with me as the fiend doth now, 

At such a merry turn; such trick of love 

From shepherd to his sheep.” 


Subsequently imprisoned, and then discharged with his health 
as well as prospects ruined ; thé life of Hess was vagrant, and his 
mind fed on seditious books. We know not how well to express 
what follows save by extract aa 


‘ Fortune hath hunted me 
To this my last poor hold, the heart of my home, 
And stabbed me there. Look now around and see 
How blithe the cheer she has left me! come what will, 
She's still my foe: her hate lives rancorously 
Unto my death. But, Hermann, mark me this, 
She visits my home no more : so help me Heaven ! 
I’ll leave my house to the rats, and march forthright 
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To meet her soldierly at some far point 

She little wots of. For mark me once again : 
I’ve wrestled with the law, and that same law 
Hath flung me a shrewd fall, but yet not so, 
Like the Angel with the Patriarch of old, 

As my sinews to unstring; no, ’twas sheer strength 
Laid me thus low, and by sheer strength again 
I think to raise me up. Lo! here I stand 

A flaming energy: what though the breath 
Of fortune dally with my sail no more, 

Yet may the blast of passion and fierce hate, 
Speed me as well; raising a surge so high 
And stormy, as may bear my enterprize 
Above the sands and shallows that long use 
And ancient idleness have gathered there 

To bar free way, heaping obstruction up, 
And.naming it law.” 


Powerfully as all this is described, we would venture to suggest 
to the author that it is an extreme case, and that a good cause need 
not be built on extreme cases. They are not the rules, but excep- 
tions to the rules, and, however grinding on individuals, are no 
valid reasons for insurrection. They proceed, indeed, not from 
institutions, but from men. So long as men are evil we shall all 
have much to bear and to forbear, and must each make the best of 
the common lot. No government, nor lack of government, can 
remedy the original sin of man. On all such occasions, let man 
seek his redress from God, not from public vengeance ; and he will 
then surely find aid which by other means he shall as surely miss. As 
the present author is a person of piety, and his Chartist coadjutors 
also seem to be religious men, we confidently press these considera- 
tions on them as deserving of much weight. 

The manner in which Frederick Hess’s conversation acts on 
Arthur’s mind, together with the conflict of love and reason in his 
bosom, are brought out with the skill of a man well acquainted with 
the springs of liuman emotions and character. Not even Shakspere 
himself is, in such respects, greater than the writer before us. 


‘¢ Look on the clouds embattled o’er thee, 
Hark tu the war-blast of the wind ; 

Turn from the raging flood before thee, 
Then view tlie peace thou hast left behind. 
Gaze on the gulf that roars below 

Till dizzy horror dim thine eyes : 

For thee and thine it rages so, 

Look once, and be for ever wise. 

That cloud shall pass over ; 

And then the clear sky, 

That its curtain doth cover, 

Shall gladden thine eye. 

And the flood that thou fearest, 

Shall lend thee its force ; 

Wheresoever thou steerest, 

Still speeding thy course.” 
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What manner of man was the father of Arthur Hermann, and how 
he became of a mystic schoolmaster, infidel and traitor, is skilfully 
indicated. To the last change he was principally induced by his 
knowledge that his son had a rival in the affections of Lucy Hess— 
which rival, Count Linsingen, is ultimately successful. The way in 
which a person of his rank became connected with people of such 
ruined fortunes is naturally accounted for. 


“ Truly, he was a man 
Of high nobility, and yet withal, 
Simple as is the simplest shepherd's boy, 
And careless of himself, weening no more 
Of his proud ancestors, than they of him 
While mouldering in their tombs, giving much grace 
To his high house, but taking none therefrom, 
As being arrayed in that pure lustre of light 
That puts the false to shame. And so he stood, 
Scorning the far-fetched memory of names, 
And usurpation of another’s praise, 
A simple man, great in simplicity, 
Prouder without his plume; true, he had felt 
Erewhile the gripe of penury, and they 
Whose duty then was friendliness of aid, 
Left him to fight against her iron claws 
With his bare hand, as though their common blood 
Were but the water of the common pool, 
And kindred but a name for their cold breath 
To blow away and care no mure of it. 
So they were nought to him, nor he to them ; 
And in his bitterness oft his heart yearned 
To make nobility through all the world 
The blank it bore in his eyes; but hate and scorn, 
Though well they nurse themselves in the inmost heart, 
Keep not the body warm, nor drive the wolf 
From the door—nay, rather sharpen his keen fangs 
And whet his rage. So having spent his all, 
Save one poor plank whereon to scape the wreck, 
To that same plank he did commit himself, 
To sink or swim; leaving behind him nought 
Save emptiness for who came after him, 
And curses for his kin—so did he part, 
Wishing nought more ’twixt him and those he left, 
Save a farspace. And on a little farm, 
That in its littleness had been o’erlooked 
When ruin struck the rest, he made his home: 
Reckless as any banished thief of the world 
He left behind.—Then he flung clean away 
The memory of what so late he had been, 
As one just waked from a dream of nobleness ; 
And brought his spirit to keep even wing 
With the level of his place; and having thrown 
His vain imaginations off from him, 
*Stead of the puffed and feathery thing he was, 
Stood armed in manhood ; till being unthralled 
From the base beggary of idleness, 
And poor dependance on another’s hands, 
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For uses that his own might well have wrought, 
He found his loss the greatest gain of all, 

Richer than his old wealth: nor lacked he aught, 
Whether of field, orchard, or garden growth, 
Only what now he had, he enjoyed the more, 

As earned by his strong toil ; nor yet his sports 
Did he not urge, and pastimes of old wont ; 
Changed but in this, that the same active means 
Which erst he used to cut off his slow hours, 
Stragglers and lagsters from Time’s tedious march, 
Wasting the old enemy to minishment ; 

He did employ those self-same weapons now, 
Not to consume, but fractify his life 

With fruits whence it might live ; so marrying sport 
To toil, and raising up a goodly growth 

Of plenty, health, contentment, and what else 
Springs of that parentage: so did he range 

With but his dog and gun for ministers, 

The wilderness, that else had been a waste, 

And made it fruitful for his sustenance, 
Scattering a leaden seed: so he fared on, 
Pursuing questionless his wilful way 

O’er wilds that bore no mark of ownership, 

Nor trace of toil; till on a luckless time, 

There came among the mountains a strange man, 
And claimed them to be his, as ’twere a babe 
Crying to have its toy; as truly his own, 

As they were first God’s who created them. 

And he was asked how were these mountains his, 
More than the sea or sky, who ne’er had tilled, 
No, nor e’en trodden them; and then he showed, 
For all his answer, an old withered skin, 
O’erwritten with strange words, which, as he said, 
Had virtue ’gainst all reason and all rule, 

Nature and rights of man, to make that his 
Which they did note for him; and who said Nay, 
Such a denial were best kept in words, 

Not acted out. All this to Linsingen 

Seemed strange, as to a waking man his dreams, 
Nor better worth a thought.—So on he held, 
Heeding no more such stay than if a witch 

Had set a straw across his wonted path, 

To bar him there ; but danger when least deemed, 
Her deadliest weapons oftentimes doth bear 
Neath a silly disguise. And those ill words 
Were pregnant with worse acts, for wilfulness 
Though it do much for pleasure of its will, 

Must suffer more ; the law, subtle and sharp 

As a snare of wire, caught him in the open act 
And held him fast, spite of his hands and teeth, 
Till he had satisfied her utmost due. 

A heavy burden made yet heavier, 

By this strife to fling it off.” 








Thus all parties, whatever their origin, are brought down to the 
democratic level; all enemies of law as it is—of things as they 
are—and all equally engaged in forming the beau ideal of a world 
as it ought to be, yet maintaining themselves as criminals under 
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the present constitution of mundane affairs. Fortune, nevertheless, 
returns to Linsingen, showering down wealth upon him, without, 
however, altering his opinion of oursocial state. A day of out-door 
pleasure between Linsingen, Arthur Hermann, Lacy, her parents, 
and an old harper, is exquisitely described in the fifth and sixth 
books, together with a visit to an old fisher’s hut, terminated by the. 
entrance of an old shepherd, with news of old Hermann’s treachery. 
The effect that it produces on Arthur’s mind is startling; the mild 
and maidenlike becomes at once fierce and vehement. Linsingen, 
for a while doubts him, and asserts his own headship of the enter- 
prise—but the spark once kindled will grow to a flame. The 
philosophical acumen with which this part of the poem is wrought, 
betrays us into admiration. For instance : Linsingen has addressed 
the discontented crowd on the wrongs of man. 


‘« He spake; but his speech, uttered brokenly, 
Died in the air, seeking an answering shout, 

But finding none through that wide multitude; 
Extinct half-way, e’en as the miner's train 

Ere that the perilous magazine hath caught 

Its flame, and with a burst of wild uproar 
Confounded all around ; yet was it not 
Unknown, nor unapproved, the end he aimed ; 
They willed none other. But the multitude 

Is as a mass of tinder, apt to fire 

If that the stroke from above be swift and strong, 
And the sparks fall streamingly,—else gloomy and dark, 
Having no light nor heat within itself, 

But from without ; and tardiness of tongue 

Hath not the spell to quicken sympathy, 

But leaves it to lie dead, dulling the sense 

That it should point—the forward faculty 

That plays with words and wields them at its will: 
Never did Linsingen pay court to it, 

And now lacked it at need; and the eloquence 
That should blow ever with continuous breath, 

He gave it forth in gusts, waking zeal up 

But for a while—to start and look around— 
Then flag again. Oh words, vain words! how much 
More potent are ye than the things ye mean ? 
Who would be great let him observe ye well 

To help his greatness. Linsingen stood back, 
And Hermann, thus fieryly, with bold front.’ 


Arthur’s habit of preaching now serves him in good stead, and he 
succeeds in exciting general enthusiasm. He counsels physical force. 


“¢ Say’st thou, brute force? Why, yes, my feeble friend, 
’Tis truly to be dreaded, but by whom? 

Not, certes, by the stroug, but by the weak ; 

By those whose wrongful weakness doth usurp 

Our native rights against our rightful strength. 

Look to our Sires—they reasoned vainly, until 

They armed—so we, likewise; true, ’tis a mass 

Heavy to raise—the people of this land, 

But set your lever once on the firm soil, 

We'll heave it high enough.”’ 
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He then moves a set of resolutions—1. That the sovereign people 
should assume the government. 2. That the land should be given 
to the husbandmen and labourers under certain conditions. 3. That 
the state take the place of the landlord, and that there be no 
property but what a man has in the results of his skill and labour. 
4. That leisure be granted to the labourer, and fit occupation for 
his leisure, by means of public walks, gardens, spacious shades, 

ound for pastime, &c. 5. That public schools, libraries, and 
ecture-rooms, be provided. 6. That the church be subverted, and 
then “ reframed in frame apostolic,” and on the plan of the Indepen- 
dents. 7. That all men should be bred to arms. 8. That Foreign 
— should be imported free, save necessary dues. 9%. That the 
aws be made perfect. 10. That political suffrage shall be universal 
and by ballot. 11. That these claims shall be asserted by physical 
force. And now the magistrate and his troop approach the 
scene of action, only, however, to suffer rout and defeat, their leader 
being struck from his horse to the ground by a bludgeon in the 
hands of Linsingen, whom this same justice had formerly injured. 
The overt act of” revolt has now been committed, and those engaged 
in it, even for their own safety, must proceed to the issue. A storm 
comes on which drives them to their homes—providentially, for it 
also disperses the military, who were turned out against them; and 
it is even at this moment of triumph, that Arthur Hermann finds 
his long suit of Lucy Hess to have been frustrate. Notwith- 
standing the late demonstration that he had made, she speaks of 
him as still suspected. There is, we think, some human corruption 
here, which in a new Chartist state of society, might grow to a huge 
sore, take what pains they may towards its prevention. The style 
in which old Dame Hess gives Arthur Hermann his congé is highly 
characteristic and amusing. 

We have thus proceeded to the end of the eighth book. Wenow 
find a new character at the hut of the old Shepherd, of whom brief 
mention has been made, whither Arthur Hermann has wandered. 
There he meets assembled brethren, familiars, friends, who hail his 
one in safety. The company is composed of the Shepherd and 

is wife—“ a sallow blear-eyed cobbler” —‘‘ a sturdy hind,” and 
one Christopher Ernst. 


“« A man broad and high-boned, and big of limb— 
A mass of mighty members, incompact, 

Of most rude juncture: in his sprawling gait 
Belying the strong promise of his frame ; 

And for his face, *twas full, but very pale, 

As the life-blood did never visit it— 
Clay-featured of the potter—a damp mask 
Without a soul—spiritless there he sate 

Like to a man opprest with his own weight, 
Too much for him to raise—sunk in his flesh, 
Stifled and buried there; for the light and life 
Within him, "twas all centered in one point, 
Firing his eye. And sure that eye did show 
Most like a lamp, blazing through a dull fog, 
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Wondrously bright. His coat hung on his back 
As loose, as on its mother a gypsey brat, 
Ina strange heap—uncouth habiliments, 
‘ And bushy hair, all tangled and all wild, 
wAs a thicket in a waste. Such was the man 
hristopher Ernst—erewhile solicitous 
a preacher’s office in the ministry ; 
Abd for his gifts, they fell no tittle short 
Of the height that he aspired: and many there 
Did deem his fervent speech inspired of God. 
. But, for he looked but to his own impulse, 
‘Nor made his reason of the vulgar rule, 
Therefore, the more denied him what he asked, 
Counting him mad. Madness, thou art a name 
They best deserve who take so crooked a stick 
As is man’s custom for their canon of right, 
And judge all things thereby ; but who is wise, 
And with deep wisdom—he will show it most, 
Hiding it deep away. So let him do, 
Else will men deem him a fool.” 
We have no doubt that the supposed maniac, Thoms, who called 
himself Sir William Courtenay, and instigated the late well-remem- 
bered riots in Kent, sat for this portrait. His poet calls him a 
‘stern enthusiast,” and speaks of his “ wild and visionary glance,” 
nevertheless, he repudiates his insanity. There is no doubt, that 
enthusiasm has often been mistaken for madness ; and in some re- 
lations, the two words are used synonymously, the word madness 
being sometimes employed in a good sense, as well as the word en- 
thusiasm in a bad. We speak of the “ fine phrenzy” of bard or 
sage; and Shakspere ascribes to the lunatic, the lover, and the 
poet, the same quality of imagination. Enthusiasm, properly un- 
derstood, is a God-given energy, and the mere pretence to it is 
hypocrisy. All piety is enthusiasm—but an excess of it, is mad- 
ness. But what is the excess? The amount of it that St. Paul 
had, appeared madness to Festus, who ascribed it to too much learn- 
ing. It was, however, inspiration. In all ages of the world, in- 
spiration and madness have been confounded by contemporary 
judgments. Now, what is called religious madness is connected 
with inspiration or not, according to the fact of the enthusiasm 
being genuine or not. A difference is to be drawn between the 
enthusiast gone mad, and the hypocrite gone mad. If the latter, 
the case does not properly come within the limits of the religious 
question; it is a mere case of profane lunacy, and must be surren- 
dered to the secular arm. But if the former, it is a case for the 
investigation of the church, and only she has authority over it; 
although it is one not exercised by the Protestant Church, though it 
ought to be by allchurches. Here then would return the question: 
what is enthusiasm in excess? Legitimate enthusiasm is nothin 
more nor less than a spiritual in-dwelling, and is the light and life 
of the spiritual man. What then are the bounds of the possession 
so called? The sphere of the spiritual! Thereby a keener, a more 
vivid, perception of moral truths and principles is accorded to the 
soul of the pious, for the regulation of his moral, his true being. 
N. S—=VOL. II. E 
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Of those truths, those principles, he may discourse with his fellow- 
men, in order instrumentally to awaken in them similar perceptions ; 
corroborated as he is by the fact, that by such communications the 
latent inspiration may possibly be kindled in his neighbour's spirit. 
Weare willing to concede this right, even if exercised to the full ex- 
tent of fanaticism ; nay, to the extent of malignant fanaticism ; such as 
would propagate a particular faith by sword and brand. Such has 
existed, and yet short of madness—the fanaticism of Mahomet and 
the Inquisition; because the end sought to be obtained is spiritual 
dominion, to which physical force is but used as the means. But if 
these high principles, such as the chartists now hold, and Thoms 
illustrated, are recognised only for physical ends, by physical 
means, the boundaries of their operation are overstepped, and all 
its efforts are frustrate in their misapplication. The great idea of 
human perfectibility is changed for some meagre conception of a 
new and improved social state, such as the fancy of its authors can 
readiest figure, and the popular mind easiest apprehend. That, 
the object of which ought to be a high moral end, is perverted to 
some supposed physical good. A new set of institutions are to do 
the business, which can only be done by a regeneration of the 
natures of those who are makers and members of such. And who 
are to be the founders of such institutions? The enthusiasts of the 
new era! And were not the founders of the states that have 
hitherto flourished, genuine enthusiasts, who, by the testimony of 
their own age, and the records of history, are of acknowledged in- . 
spiration? It requires an enthusiast, indeed, not a wild, but a wise 
one, to found an institution aright; and from the time of its found- 
ation to its termination, it will be found better than the men for 
whom it is designed. The Jews attained not to the perfection of 
their law, and Christians fall short of the standard of church excel- 
lence. The church as it is, the state as it is—according to the 
anonymous poet before us, are corrupt. In what? In the con- 
crete, i. e. in the men who compose them and carry them out. 
But surely not in the idea? in the constitution of either as a prin- 
ciple? That remains always pure—it is in the mind of every 
speculatist on church and state; and in his most, who most com- 
ains of the symbol for its inaccuracy and inadequacy. Well then, 
et the murmurer make his new chart—his new diagram—embodied 
in a series of resolutions. Men have resolved—in words—but they 
must carry out their resolutions in acts. The chart should not exist 
on paper only, it must be expressed in the conduct of living men. 
What reason have the new vlonition to hope that their ideal will be 
fulfilled by the mass of mankind, better than the ideal of perhaps 
wiser men before them? Or if they have, how do they demon- 
strate that physical force will in the readiest manner accomplish 
such fulfilment ? 

Nor does it lessen the difficulty, but multitudinously increase it, 
that all the present institutions of society must be radically subvert- 
ed, before the chartist can begin the work that -he proposes. It is 
not only king and priest that he would remove, but the landlord; 


this is the commission given to Christopher Ernest, by an angel of 
the Lord in a vision. 
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** Speaking not to the ear, 
But striking on my soul immediate, 

Without all sense. “ I am the living God, 

And I have chosen thee to be my voice ; 

Speak thou to those with whom thou art in league 
As God speaketh to thee—they who have ruled 

I’ve suffered them long time—but now no more. 

The cup of their iniquity is full, 

And they shall drink it to the lowest lees. 

There was a time for grace ; they let it pass : 

For mercy, and they took no heed of it: 

Now is the hour of wrath: I give them up 

To be smitten with the sword and burnt with fire, 

To be a lesson in all time to come: 

For other function they can now fill none, 

Being so deep in sin: go cut them off; 

For they are an abhorrence in my sight 

For the evil they have done; their blood is foul ; 

Pour ye it forth—and when ye have cleansed all, 
Then build ye a pure priesthood up anew. 

But for your lords, having o’erthrown them once 

Set none up in their stead—for I alone 

Am Lord and God, and privilege in man, 

Whether of land or honour or aught else, 

Is but a root of all perversity. 

So do, and once a foot return not back, 

Till ye’ve done all—lest what ye fail ’gainst them, 

Ye draw that vengeance down on your own heads. 

Go forth : as I have said, to execute—” 

Brethren this is the Lord, these are his words. 
They’ve starved us, have those men, of half our bread, 
For two loaves, scantly one—they’ve made our church 
A den of thieves and hirelings baser far ; 

And for the law, they have so fashioned it, 

So murderously, to be a ball of spikes, 

Wounding his hand that doth solicit it, 

Worse than his wrong—therefore I call on ye, 

Go force those villains to gorge up our spoil 

Though it come with their hearts’ blood: then slaughter them, 
Them and their sons on heap—and of their bones 
Rear up a pile high as the pyramids 

For a sign and wonder—thus I counsel ye 

For the Lord’s sake, and for yourselves yet more, 
That ye fulfil his words, spare not to slay, 

But slay and spare not-—and O bitterly 

Be he cursed that comes not to the aid of the Lord 
Against the mighty. I have warned ye aright, 

E’en as my God and conscience have warned me: 

The rest is yours.” 





















































Look at the men who undertake a mission like this, the charac- 
ters that make up the poem. Are they not confessedly men, who 
from their own folly or ignorance, have brought themselves to a 
discontented mood of mind, and thence into contention with the 
world? What sort of living stones would these be, to build up the 
new edifice of society? We find that the old human passions were 
at work, in the affair between Arthur Hermann and Lucy Hess. We 
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think that the rejected lover was used ill—very ill; and are of 
opinion, that it is fortunate for him at the end of the poem, where 
the chartist cause is described as triumphant, that he is not to be 
found for the purpose of being made a king. Verily, a stiff-necked 
generation it would have been his fate to govern. 

The author of Ernest adores Milton? Why learned he not wis- 
dom from the self-confessed folly of that great man? Milton lived 
to refer the divine idealisms that haunt the mind of bard and sage 
to their own sphere—the world of the soul! Brought to bear on 
the impracticable masses of matter, they rebuke us, as illusions— 
and have accordingly been called ‘ sublime illusions!” by the 
worldly experimentalist—but while acting in a moral field, they 
assume a reality that needs no demonstration. Milton has left on 
record the disappointment of his after-life, at the commencement 
of the third book of his History of England, in which he goes out 
of his way to introduce some eloquent “ reflections on the late civil 
wars in England, from the year 1640 to the year 1660.” Thus he 
writes : 

‘¢ Of those who swayed most in the late troubles, few words may 
suffice. They had arms, leaders, and successes to their wish; but 
to make use of so great an advantage was not their skill. 

*¢ To other causes therefore, and not to the want of force or war- 
like manhood, in the Britons, both those and these lately, we must 
impute the ill husbanding of those fair opportunities, which might 
seem to have put liberty, so long desired, like a Bride in our hands. 
Of which other causes, equally belonging to ruler, priest, and 
people, alone hath been related : which, as they brought those an- 
cient natives to misery and ruin, ‘by liberty, which rightly used, 
might have made them happy ; so brought they these of late, after 
many labours, much bloodshed and vast expense, to ridiculous frus- 
tration, in whom the like effects, the like miscarriages, notoriously 
appeared, with vices not less hateful or inexcusable.” 

e then proceeds to describe the long parliament; how “ some 
who had been called from shops and warehouses, without other 
merit, to sit in supreme councils and committees (as their breeding 
was) fell to huckster the commonwealth ;” and in the end, none of 
these upstarts was prepared to face what Milton beautifully calls, 
the ** dreaded name of Just Account.” 


And if (he continues) the State were in this plight, Religion was not in 
much better; to reform which a certain number of divines were called, who 
were neither chosen by any rule or custom ecclesiastical, nor eminent for either 
piety or knowledge above others who were left-out; only as each member of 
parliament in his private fancy thought fit, so they were elected one by one. 
The most part of them were such, as had preached and cried-down, with great 
show of zeal, the avarice and pluralities of bishops and prelates ; declaring that 
one cure of souls was a full employment for one spiritual pastor how able 
soever, if not a charge rather above human strength. Yet these conscientious 
men (ere any part of the work was done for which they came together, and 
that on the publick salary) wanted not boldness, (to the ignominy and scandal 
of their pastorlike profession, and especially of their boasted reformation,) to 
seize into their hands, or not unwillingly to accept (besides one, sometimes 
two, or more, of the best livings) collegiate masterships in the universities, 
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and rich lectures in the city, setting sail to al] winds that might blow gain into 
their covetous bosoms: by which means these great rebukers of non-residence, 
among so many distant cures, were not ashamed to be seen so quickly plural- 
lists and non-residents themselves, to a fearful condemnation, doubtless, by 
their own mouths. And yet the main doctrine for which they took such pay, 
and‘insisted-upon with more vehemence than gospel, was but to tell us in effect, 
that their doctrine was worth nothing, and the spiritual power of their ministry 
less available than bodily compulsion ; persuading the magistrate to use it, as 
astronger means to snbdue and bring-in conscience, than evangelical persuasion : 
distrusting the virtue of their own spiritual weapons, which were given them, 
if they be rightly called, with full warrant of sufficiency to pull-down all 
thoughts and imaginations that exalt themselves against God. But, while they 
taught compulsion without convincement, which not long before they com- 
plained of as executed unchristianly, against themselves ; these intents are clear 
to have been no better than antichristian: setting-up a spiritual tyranny by a 
secular power, to the advancing of their own authority above the magistrate, 
whom they would have made their executioner, to punish church-delinquencies 
whereof civil laws have no cognizance. 

And well did their disciples manifest themselves to be no better principled 
than their teachers, trusted with committeeships and other gainful offices, upon 
their commendations for zealous, (and as they sticked not to term them) godly 
men; but executing their places like children of the devil, unfaithfully, unjustly, 
unmercifully, and, where not corruptly, stupidly. So that between them the 
teachers, and these the disciples, there hath not been a more ignominious and 
mortal wound to faith, to piety, to the work of reformation, nor more cause of 
blaspheming given to the enemies of God and truth, since the first preaching of 
reformation. 

The people therefore looking one while on the Statists, (whom they beheld 
without constancy or firmness, labouring doubtfully beneath the weight of 
their own too high undertakings, busiest in petty things, trifling in the main,) 
deluded and quite alienated, expressed in divers ways their disaffection ; some 
despising those persons whom before they had honoured, some deserting, some 
inveighing, some conspiring against them. Then looking on the churchmen, 
(whom they saw, under subtle hypocrisy, to have preached their own follies, 
most of them, not the gospel, and to be time-servers, covetous, illiterate, per- 
secutors, not lovers of the truth, and to be like to their predecessors in ‘most 
of the vices whereof they had accused them) :—looking on all this, the people 
(which had been kept warm a while with the counterfeit zeal of their pulpits,) 
after a false heat, became more cold and obdurate than before, some turning to 
lewdness, some to flat atheism, put beside their old religion, and foully scan- 
dalized in what they expected should be the new. 

Thus they who of late were extolled as our greatest deliverers, and had the 
people wholly at their devotion, by so discharging their trust as we see, did 
not only weaken and unfit themselves to be dispensers of what liberty they 
pretended, but unfitted also the people, now grown worse and more disordinate, 
to receive or to digest any liberty at all. For stories teach us, that liberty 
sought out of season, in a corrupt and degenerate age, brought Rome itself to 
a farther slavery; for liberty hath a sharp and double edge, fit only to be 
handled by just and virtuous men; to the bad and dissolute, it becomes a 
mischief unwieldy in their own hands: neither is it completely given, but by 
them who have the happy skill to know what is grievance and unjust toa 
people, and how to remove it wisely; what good laws are wanting, and how 
to frame them substantially, that good men may enjoy the freedom which they 
merit, and the bad feel the curb which they need. But to do this, and to know 
these exquisite proportions, the heroic wisdom which is required, surmounted 
far the principles of these narrow politicians : what wonder then was it if they 
sunk (as these unfortunate Britains had done before them,) entangled and op- 
pressed with things too hard and generous, above their strain and temper? 
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For Britain; to speak a truth not-often spoken, as it is a land fruitful enough o: 
men, stout and courageous in war, so it is naturally not over-fertile of men 
able to govern justly and prudently in peace, trusting only in their own 
mother-wit ; who consider not justly, that civility, prudence, love of the public 
good, more than of money, or vain honour, are to this soil in a manner out- 
landish ; grow not here, but in minds well implanted with solid and elaborate 
breeding, too impolitic else and rude, if not headstrong and intractable to the 
industry and virtue either of executing or understanding true civil government. 
Valiant indeed, and prosperous to wina field ; but to know the end and reason 
of winning, unjudicious, and unwise: in good or bad success, alike unteachable. 
For the sun, which we want, ripens wits as well as fruits; and, as wine and 
oil are imported to us from abroad, so must ripe understanding, and many civil 
virtues, be imported into our minds from foreign writings, and examples of 
best ages; we shall else miscarry still, and come short in the attempts of any 
great enterprise. Hence did their victories prove as fruitless as their losses 
dangerous ; and left them, though still conquering, under the same grievances 
that men suffer when they are conquered: which was indeed unlikely to go 
otherwise, unless men more than vulgar, bred-up, (as few of them were,) in the 
knowledge of ancient and illustrious deeds, invincible against many and vain 
titles, and free from partiality to friendships and relations, had conducted their 
affairs, But, in the late times, from the chapman to the retailer, many whose 
ignorance was more audacious than the rest, were admitted, with all their 
sordid rudiments, to bear no mean sway among them, both in Church 
and State. 

From the confluence of all their errours, mischiefs, and misdemeanors, what 
in the eyes of man could be expected, but what befel those ancient inhabitants, 
whom they so much resembled, confusion in the end ? 


When Milton came to the composition of Paradise Lost, we find 
him accordingly, advocating heaven’s monarchy against Satan’s 
rebellion, a condemning, in the latter character, the specious 
doctrines of revolutionary discontent and democratic ambition. 

What hope have the Chartists that better results than those de- 
plored by Milton, can flow from a new democratic revolution? Have 
they better materials to work with? We take it that they think 
they have—for this is one of their resolutions and the ground of it :— 

‘** ’Tis good the general voice should be 
Arbitress of the general estate, 
Since discipline has given intelligence 
Abroad, and with that gift, the right of its use.” 

Well, then ! such results have been brought about either by reason, 
or in spite, of pam | institutions. Either assumption will answer 
Our purpose. If the latter, the power that has triumphed thus far 
against, may triumph much further with them. Ifthe former, how 
unjust, as well as dangerous, to repay such benefits with destruction. 
Of the two assumptions, also, this is the more tenable. Before we 
can talk of reform either in Church or State, these institutions must 
exist to be reformed, and their utility besides must have preceded 
their corruption. Beware how, in order to reform, you attempt to 
destroy, lest you cut away all the wood of which your stick is to be 
made. You have a Church and a State now; but it is not quite so 
sure, that when these are removed, you will have materials to edify 
withal a new Church and a new State, whether worse or better. 
This is the point; and it is precisely the one where the physical- 
force principle fails ! 
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The first and the last appeal must and should be made to moral 
power. Shelley had a clear perception of this; he desired for 
carrying out his visionary schemes none other. It is characteristic 
of the two bards, that Shelley was altogether ideal in his materials, 
and extravagantly fanciful in the composition of his poems; 
whereas the poet before us has gone to real men and women for his 
characters and events, and in his style is stern and concise as 
Dante. The severity and simplicity of his style is admirable—at 
the same time dignified and intelligible: it astonishes us with the 
artistic skill displayed. The description of Christopher Ernst, 
already given, and the speech of the Angel, are both grand and 
appropriate. Now take the vision itself :— 


«« T have seen visions, and dreamt dreams ere now, 
And lively ones—and I believed them true, 
They were so like the truth—but not so now: 
No, they were false as hell, I know them false ; 
Sure as i know this lamp is no true sun, 
Having seen both, An angel yesternight 
Visited me, an angel of the Lord— 
Nay, start not, here I set my soul at stake, 
And if I tell a lie, the fiend himself 
(And be ye witnesses to this our bond,) 
Fang me now if he please and hold me fast 
Once and forall, Yes, ’twas indeed no less 
A glory of Heaven, an angel of the Lord, 
I knew him well, not by my eyes that saw, 
But by my soul that felt him: thus it was— 
My wife and little ones were all a-bed, 
And I left there to brood o’er my faint thoughts, 
Faint as the dying embers. Suddenly 
There shone a vehement light through all the room, 
As though a thousand suns were lit at once, 
So bright it did extinguish all things else, 
That nought was seen for its brightness. I looked round 
But my eyes failed me, and I was visionless ; 
Yet was I conscious of a presence there, 
Being the spirit of that radiance, 
Clothed in its lustre—a strange consciousness 
That was not of this earth; nor may be told, 
Nor heard nor known ; past wonder there I stood 
Astounded, and this truth burst forth on me, 
No sound, nor vocal utterance of words, 
But the truth itself—speaking not to the ear, 
But striking on my soul immediate, 
Without all sense.” 
There is also an equally fine specimen of propriety in the speech of 
a scorner, which is answered by Arthur Hermann to the effect, that 
the time has now come for joint action, not for separate thinking. 
The moral of the visions above-cited seems contained in the 
following lines.—Religion, says the poet, 
“Is a fresh soul, breathed 
In the old man so strong and subtle as makes 
All that he is, e’en to his dullest flesh, 
New-born to spirit ; that where’er he goes, 
He feels in fiercest danger and distress, 
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The presence and protection of his God, 

And in that strength is strangely confident 

*Gainst al] the world. Oh! would’st thou take on thee 
High enterprize, daring and dangerous, 

Be thou religious—that thou may’st be strong, 

And beat all barriers down. Look up to God, 

And down on man ; trusting so fervently 

As shall flame out and dissipate all fear, 

So shalt thou turn thy brow to adamant 

Against the opposer’s threats ; doubting no doubt, 
Dreading no dread ; but doing all thou dost 

As thou hadst heard God's voice within thy ear, 

Go do it. Our greatness is but this, to be 

Thus greatly ancestored—coming from God ; 

For what but littleness can come of man, 

From the worm he is? he must put off himself, 

And be regenerate unto the Lord, 

Then shall he feel a strength to wield the whole world. 
Then, as the heaven is high above the earth, 

So shall his courage rise above his fear, 

Till the hugest fear show faint as a far speck, 

And the most stormy blast danger can blow, 

He will lay bare his head, open his breast, 

To brace his nerves by its breath—‘ Danger, come on, 
Thou’rt but a storm, and soon thou must blow o’er; 
I'll stand and shout against thee.’ Such e’en then, 
Was the spirit that possest young Hermann’s soul.” 


We lament all the more the author’s error in this respect, as in 
the character of Arthur Hermann, otherwise Ernest, he se shewn 
that degree of skill in depicting moral agency, which might have 
stood him in good stead. He is described as being one of an 
organised brotherhood. 


‘¢ Where every man was zealous, not alone 
With his single zeal, but with the fervency 

Of the whole host. They had been banded long— 
But so, as by the rulers of the land 

They were deemed only what they seemed to be, 
Preachers, austere and devout listeners, 

Aiming at Heaven, and for this earth’s estate, 
How it were ruled, little regarding it, 

Nor caring to disturb. Thus as they grew, 
Others confided—truly confidence 

Thou’rt a good swordsman, but yet all unfit 

To hold the shield. And so this people waxed 
Daily and hourly, trunk and branches too, 
Spreading o’er all the region round about, 

Like a fresh fame ; that who of the poor sort, 
Belonged not to them, lived as one plague-sick 
So shunned and pointed at. They’d a good cause, 
And more than that, they had a method too 
Bettering that goodness. He is bit a fool 

Who would cry down a state with another cry 
Than that of religion: treason ’s a hot taste, 
And needs hot appetite to swallow it— 

A hot enthusiastic appetite ; 

And this enthusiasm is a fire 
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That feeds on its own smoke—easy kept up, 
lf we but starve it of all solid food, 

And diet it with vapours. Who sees clear 
He is no zealot: truth doth purge for him 
Those visionary fumes ; but where none knows, 
And each man may believe whate’er he list, 
There is the enthusiast a king indeed, 

And of wide royalty: then hail to thee, 
Religion, nursing mother of that fire, 
Predestined to consume the bonds of man, 
Easy as withered tow !” 

Rulers of the land! here is your ignorance and its specific kind, 
distinctly pointed out! Ponder on this, as ye value the safety of 
the realm! The men who have arrayed themselves against you, 
are, as they style themselves, ‘* Saints”—men having “ ever in 
their mouth the praise of God, and in their sinewy hands a two- 
edged sword, to execute sharp vengeance—to smite kings to the 
ground, and smitten, to bind them in chains, them and their nobles 
too.” The poem proceeds to describe other means of enlarging 
their numbers, and improving the discipline of their adherents. 

‘To sum all, 
They were a mass so many as might well 
Peril a stronger state, and all in one 
So bonded and compact, as needs must make 
That staggering peril a sure overthrow.” 


Nor do we believe that there is any poetical exaggeration in 
these descriptions. All things being thus prepared, advantage is 
taken of a public fair to throng the spot in fearful multitudes—the 
yeomanry, who are present, demand the surrender of Hess, 
Hermann, and Linsingen: this is refused. Christopher Ernst is 
foremost in the fray that ensues—and is slain,— 


*« his brain spattered by a pistol shot, 
Sprinkled that trooper, whom the film of death 
Had not obscured his certainty of eye 
Ere he took aim.” 


The old harper declares, that he saw the souls of Ernest and others 
who died in the conflict, 


«* mount up on high, 
In a strange glory to the sky.” 


And, encouraged. by his wild strains, the party proceed to attack 
the castle of Count Stolberg, whose dead body lies on the field. 
The reader will perceive, that to disguise the immediate design of 
the poem, German names are given to persons and places, clearly 
English. 

The eleventh book commences with a vigorous apostrophe to 
daringness—‘* that has hands only, and no tongue at all.” The 
Stolberg garrison annihilated by the popular wrath ; the conspirators 
then take counsel together, and resolve to procure to their cause 
the aid of the smugglers on the coast. This is done—and the 
statement of the means shews the poet's knowledge of the kind of 
life predicated. The service is proposed for Linsingen, who, as the 
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head, refuses to be the feet, and, therefore, the task is undertaken 
by the more generous Hermann, who turns out in the end to be not 
the old traitor’s son, but a ae of the royal family of Ernest. 
Linsingen, Lucy, and her father, fall victims to the insurrectionary 
movement. Nevertheless, it is more than a revolt—it is a revolution. 
The popular cause succeeds ; and the poem thus concludes :— 


“‘ But Hermann! where is he? 
Where is the king? come forth and show thyself, 
That loyalty may do thee obsequious due, 

And crown thee with a free crown laurel-wreathed 
By victory. Oh, come, they call for thee, 

Thy faithful people. Shine in their glad eyes, 
And be so kingly in thy grace, as they 

Are loyal in their love. All ask of thee, 
Questioning darkly, in wild tumultuous wise, 
But none may answerthem. Why, ’tis most strange ? 
Strange as the trunk and limbs to stand alone, 
And the head gone—when was it heard before, 
A king was lost and no more known of him, 
More than a gypsey’s brat. Treason, speak out ; 
Hast slain him ? if thou hast, thou’lt answer it 
Fearfully to such wrath as ne’er raged yet, 

The wrath of a mad people. But who last 
Beheld him? in what place and circumstance, 
What time? Then many spake, but only one 
Was listened, for his grave authority 

Outweighed the worth of many witnesses : 

*Twas he—the honest shepherd then came forth 
And said, ‘ I loved him much, and honoured him, 
And therefore through the danger of the day 

I watched him close: when we broke out at last 
He was in front of us, cheering us on, 

Himself the first of the rush. I followed him 
Fearless, for there was something more in him 
Than doth belong to man ; so it seemed then, 
And so his bearing shewed. He rode forthright 
O’er rough and level, hill, brushwood and bog, 
Through the wild panic of the enemy 

In midst of danger; and soliciting death, 

But ne’er inflicting it: striking no stroke ; 

Firing no shot at all, but with sword hung 
Heavily from his hand by his horses’ flank, 

F’en as his arm were shattered, so he rode, 

And so I followed him up to the stream, 

Or hard upon; when, as we neared the bank, 
Down fell my horse stumbling in the thick furze, 
I under him—and there, senseless and stunned, 

I saw no more ; but rising after awhile, 

Looked round, and nought was there in front of me, 
Bot the swift river flowing silently 

Behind ; and on each side the din of war 
Roaring as ye all heard it. I’ve said all. 

Heaven grant us better certainty than this 

That I can shew.” Then was much murmuring, 
Since that no light appeared from all that tale 

But darker doubt. Then was the river too 
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Questioned with drags, and with all manner of search 
To tell the truth: vainly—for were it so, 

Yet such a royal prize once chanced to him 
Was little hope that he would render it, 

And so perplexity, all means being spent, 

Stood there with folded arms. But time past on 
Indifferent ; and days were heaped on days 

Toa full month; and in that while the folk 
Confest the hand of God seen plainly there, 
And grew to cheerful calm: then as they met 
Duly, for statement of their ordinance ; 

And there was question who for their lost king 
Should rule them in his stead—“ No, we'll have none, 
(Cried the conspiring universal voice,) 

Ne other ruler. only his memory 

And the rule he gave shall be our sovereign, 
And in his empty throne none else shall sit 

Till he return—for he but bides his time, 

As ancient Providence hath so ordained ; 

And @& of late he did no less again. 

He will revisit us at pinch of need, 

Watchful whene’er. Meanwhile we'll honour him 
Our patriot hero, in honour next to God, 

With ceremonious due, festal and full, 

The yearly celebration of set days, 

And with heart-worship holier than all, 

And deeper? that this land’s prosperity 

May ne’er forget herself whence she first rose, 
Nor him the fountain and the source of all : 
But emulate her ever-growing weal 

With the like growth of fuller gratitude,— 

So be it—and Emest, when thou com’st again, 
As thou would’st find us so may we be found.” 


This reminds us of Sophocles’ Gdipus Coloneus. 

We have now given sufficient specimens to show the spirit in 
which the physical-force principle is conceived, and the intelligence, 
both poetical and religious, by which it is supported. Singular 
that the Chartist-cause, even in its cradle, should possess a poet to 
render it at once immortal. It is so: for this work once made 
known tothe public, can never die. It can never die, for it is a 
work of genius. We blush not that we have mentioned in connexion 
with it, the productions of Milton and Dante. Would, however, 
that the author had learned wisdom from their experience. He 
knows not what he has lost by it. He might have made this poem 
the epic of the age, suited to its wants and character; but in this he 
has failed because of his one-sidedness. Homer celebrates Hector 
quite as much as Achilles—he does justice to both parties. But the 
poet of Ernest is blind to the excellence of existing institutions, and 
the merit of established functionaries. He has contented himself 
with being the poet of a party, when he pi have been the poet 
of his time. We are not insensible to the claims of the operatives ; 


: and in our ‘* Judgement of the Flood,” asserted their rights in such 


parts of the poem as related to the race of Cain, who are the 
workmen of the antediluvian period ; but we shewed also what of 
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right belonged to the races of Abel and of Seth; and no poem that 
takes up this great argument, should treat it under fewer than these 
three points of view. Pity, with the advantages of a subject 
coming to the business and bosoms of all people at the present day, 


that a writer of the ability before us, should address one section of 


social interests, and that in a manner subversive of all present good, 
and establishing no future equivalent. 

It could easily be proved that his plan of political regeneration 
is a mere dream; that he substitutes opinions for principles, and 
that the principles assumed are carried out more beneficially by 
existing arrangements, than they could be by those he proposes to 
substitute. 

We have said something above of the subject being fitted for the 
epic of the age, when such shall be written; and might, if more 
wisely planned, have made, even this, the predicated work. We 
sow walking with Mr. Tuomas Cartyte down Regent Street, 
when he clahed, that we poets had all of us mistaken the 
argument that we should treat. ‘ The past,” he said, * is all too 
old for this age of progress. Look at this throng of carriages, this 
multitude of men and horses, of women and children. Every one 
of these has a reason for going this way rather than that. If we 
could penetrate their minds, and ascertain their motives, an epic 
poem would present itself, exhibiting the Business of Life as it 
actually is, with all its passions and interests, hopes and fears. A 

oem, whether in verse or prose, conceived in this spirit, and 

impartially written, would be the epic of the age.” And in this 
spirit it was that he conceived the plan of his own “ French 
Revolution, a History.” 

Considering the political aim and tendency of this poem, it was 
not without reluctance or advice, that we resolved on giving it this 
prominent notice. We were, on one side, counselled to throw 
contempt on it, to cover it with ridicule because of its cause. But 
we considered that nothing could be more contemptible or ridiculous 
than such a line of proceeding. On the other hand, we were recom- 
mended (and among our advisers on this side, was no less an 
authority than William Wordsworth, with whom we had lately the 
pleasure of conversing on this and other subjects) to give the 
author all the credit due to him, rather to err, indeed, on the side of 
praise than of blame; and then to urge on the statesman-like mind 
the attention and consideration that a phenomenon of the sort 
naturally demanded. For is not the appearance of such a poem, 
under such circumstances, something in the nature of a miracle ? 
Moreover, does it not utter the groans and supposed wrongs of 
millions of our countrymen? Should we not see to this? Ifthe 
lower orders of society have their attention directed to the first prin- 
ciples that lie as the ground and basis of society, is it not due to the 
manner in which they have recently been sported with for party- 
purposes ? Have not the Poor Law Amendment Act, and the 
criticisms for and against it, in the leaders of influential news- 
papers, had strong and deep influence on the agitated intellect 
of the time; always at work now to canvass every new measure ? 
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Is not the question of Reform, also, as far from settlement as ever ? 
The strife of old was wont to rage in front of the outworks of 
the Constitution. These have been carried ; and Insurrection now 
attacks the citadel. It is only wise that we should acquaint 
ourselves with the means moral, intellectual, and physical that they 
possess, to carry it. A poem is the highest exertion of human 
genius and wisdom: such an one we have before us. It is a type 
of greater peril that belongs to ordinary occasions. No man of 
common intelligence should remain uninformed that danger is 
abroad, not vulgarly attired, but arrayed in singing robes, and 
anointed with sanctity, at once a Prophet and a Priest. 

To the transcendental influences that pervade our literature at 
the present time, the generation of this character is mainly due. 
For what is man? as he truly is—as he is in the idea? Man im- 
mortal—the inhabitant of eternity? What is he but the right-hand 
fellow of the Infinite? How inadequately do time and space repre- 
sent those ideas, which grow on the human reason, as if divinely 
produced there by sympathetic union with the Divine! With the 
partial inadequate representations of the senses, it is, however, not 
the part of wisdom to be discontented or dissatisfied. Suffice it to 
know, that representations are inadequate by a primary law, and 
that, however comparatively perfect the temporal conditions are, 
they must still, nevertheless, remain so. 

The man who attains to the dignity of his nature, as the image 
of the eternal and the infinite,—like him of whom he is the uttered 
idea, will, with equal eye, contemplate the excellent criteria which 
are projected from his own being, as the standards of persons and 
things, that only exist as the instances or substitutes of the prin- 
ciples thus announced. At best, these instances or substitutes can 
but approximate their sublime exemplars, nor will the man who is 
renewed in the divine image, commit the folly of expecting from 
them, what cannot be performed by them. 

The human spirit itself is the standard by which man measures 
all other things. Do they fall short? What then? hast thou, O 
man ! thyself no measurer? Nay, do not the eternal and the in- 
finite measure thee? Are they the growth of, or the law over, thy 
being? Verily, the law! verily, the law! Thou art but the 
growth—a shrunk and shrivelled one; else, wherefore do we find 
thee in this time-estate at all, murmuring at the insufficient and 
unsatisfying shadows of good things, that hover, in illusive vision, 
before the dream-gaze of the equivocating and merely equivocal, 
somno-vigilant seer? The eternity that comprehends thee, and is 
not comprehended by thee, yearns (as it unconsciously penetrates 
and encircles thee, and would consciously embrace thee,) for inti- 
mate and most loving contact. But thou dwindlest to a narrow 
point, the centre of a poor circle in phenomenal time, or, poorer 
still, the focus of a mean oval in phenomenal space. How art thou 
fallen, O man, from that which is thy standard! Blame not, then, 
the things which thou measurest, for falling short; since thou thyself 
art fallen so miserably from that which measures thee! If so, how 
short art thou of Him who is the measurer of the infinite, the mea- 
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surer of the eternal? What hast thou to do, O carper! with*the 
institutions of the world, whether in church or state, and their 
manifold imperfections; so long as thou remainest thyself so im- 
perfect? Turnest thou in scorn from them, and from thy fellows, 
and from the things that are created on the earth? What if the 
measure thou metest should be meted unto thee again? Should the 
Eternal, that still is (yet, because of thy defection, so distantly) 
clasping thee, with unceasing and unweariable desire,—should, we 
say, the Eternal (were it possible) withdraw in scorn from thee? 
Verily, thou hast reason to rejoice for the immutability of that em- 
bracing mercy. More so, that He who is its measure, changes not 
in his love, and repents not of his purposes for ever and ever. | 
Yet, though not in scorn, nor in anger, turn thou, O man! from 
them, and from thy fellows, and from the things that are created on 
the earth. Turn from them to their criteria, to principles, to tran- 
scendental ideas. Turn from them to the Eternal and the Infinite 
—turn from them to Him who is the Only Perfect—the only, the 
absolute Good, whose tender mercies are over all his works. 
Contemplate what is above thee, what surrounds thee, what com- 
prehends thee! Enlarge the circle of thy being—or to Him who is 
the standard for all, surrender thy being to be enlarged—not only 
beyond that narrow circle of time, and still narrower sphere of 
space, to which thou hast contracted it—but beyond the orbits of 
time and space themselves, with all their populous planetary worlds; 
—nay, thou may’st ascend above the very eternity itself—the eter- 
nal and the infinite—to Him, who is the Measure and the Measurer, 
of whom no tongue can speak, no heart conceive, no spirit idealise ; 
et who speaks in every tongue, conceives in every heart, and ideal- 
ises in every spirit; yes, thither by his aid, thou may’st ascend 
again, and yet again. Thou wilt then apprehend that thou art but 
an echo of his affirmation, and that all other things through thee, 
are but the echoes of that echo. Hear but that utterance in thy 
spirit—keep silence, that thou may’st hear, and thou wilt recognize 
the Affirmation and its Echoes more and more distinctly. Nay, 
thou thyself shalt echo it; and, thus pronouncing, teach the other 
echoes an improved response. Thus shall the things that are cre- 
ated on the earth, thy fellows, and the institutions of society, learn 
of thee, the nobler way ; exhibit to thee a more excellent reflection ; 
and all incentives to discontent and motives to dissatisfaction shall 
diminish, as thou permittest the love and wisdom, and power of 
God to ingrease in thee, and thus by enlarging thee, to draw thee 
nigher unto Himself. 


REMEMBRANCES OF A MONTHLY NURSE, 


SECOND SERIES. 


No. VI.—Resecea Levison. 


THERE are not more beautiful eyes in the whole world, than those 
we often see amongst the race descended from old Father Abraham ! 
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Many a young Jewess do I know, possessing such jet-black, spark- 
ling, and intelligent orbs, that they make one cease to wonder, 
that the Patriarch Jacob should have served fourteen years to 
have so brilliant a pair always within his view; to call the owner 
of them, the Hebrew maiden, Rachel, his own. 

But however pleasing the expression of the young Jewess’s eyes 
are here within our own observation, I cannot account for it why the 
dark ones of all the ladies descended from that ancient nation, 
should acquire in later life, a sinister, and almost repulsive look ? 
The whole contour of their handsome, well-formed features, alto- 
gether give one then the idea of both boldness and cunning, and 
the piguant archness and playfulness once beaming from those 
beautiful dark fountains, of intelligence are changed into a look of 
defiance, almost of impudence !—yet so it invariably is amongst 
them. Can it be, that, living as they do in a stranger land, where 
they meet with many slights, not to say insults, they lose by de- 
grees the calm and happy look of nature, and habitually learn to 
answer scorn with scorn ? This is a bad state of things; but it is 
gradually mending. 

I have mixed much with some of the higher classes of the Jews 
settled in this country; have been often a guest at some of their 
magnificent feasts, fit for the entertainment of princes; and have 
received much hospitality at theirhands. I purpose in this sketch, 
to give an account of one Hebrew family with whom I have been 
a Sg acquainted, and whose names are recorded in my note- 
book. 

Not many years ago, I was invited to one of those expensive 
festivals, given in honor of the marriage between the son and 
daughter of two very opulent Jew merchants, where pine-apples 
and the choicest hot-house fruits and flowers, were heaped up in 
such abundance upon the board, that I could have fancied myself 
at one of our great horticultural dinners, only for the highly 
- aaa wines and liqueurs of every description, that accompanied 
them. 

Towards the evening, the four elegant rooms furnished en suite, 
were thrown open to admit a pine of less favoured guests, and 
they were literally crammed with the Hebrew youth of both sexes, 
together with their still handsome, but showily dressed mammas, 
each having the bold expression I have just mentioned, attended 
by their money-getting, keen-eyed husbands . 

‘¢ Let us go round the circle” said I to my friend Mrs, Lascelles, 
who had been invited also; “ let us take a circuit of these splendid 
rooms, and behold the brilliant eyes with which they are illumi- 
nated !—and pray make particular observation to see, if we can 
find a single pair of female ones, whose owner is past five and 
twenty, which still boast of the unadulterated look of nature, sim- 
plicity, and good humour ?—No—there they stand, you observe, 
and sit by hundreds, all with that shrewd, knowing, and artificial 
expression, bold as amazons! But then the young girls—O what 
a contrast! If Mahomet wanted a fresh supply of bright-eyed 
Houries for his Paradise above, surely he could not do better than 
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send down a host of his best strong-armed Mahometans, to capture 
and carry off (as did the Sabines of old), some of these young 
Jewish mailens!—But Houries never get old : they tell us so. 
New-ones are not wanted ; unless indeed, some of the present 
ones wished to retire upon brevet-rank.” 

But I must give a description of the bride of that gay scene,— 
Walter Scott has portrayed to the life, his Rebecca, in that gor- 
geous work ‘Ivanhoe ;’ my heroine, unfortunately for me, was a 
Rebecca also ; but if attire and beauty could make her equally as 
attractive, the bride of that evening was surely so, and being under 
happier circumstances than old “ Isaac of York’s” daughter, she 
had a sun-light on those oriental eyes of hers, that made it danger- 
ous for other eyes, belonging I mean to the opposite sex, to gaze 


- upon them. 


There were many Jews, and some Gentiles I believe also, who 
envied no doubt the young and handsome bridegroom of that even- 
ing—his name was Joel Levison, Esq., or in other words, he was 
the son of Levi, who had changed his cognomen, thinking it 
sounded better, into Levison, now called by courtesy as I have 
first spelt it. 

What a profusion of costly jewels adorned the person of Rebecca 
Salomons, soon to be Mrs. Levison, on that day! Then the veil that 
hung back upon her dark curled tresses ; of what immense value ! 
It had been brought from Brussels for the purpose, and was as fine 
a one as ever was made there—her bracelets, ear-rings, armlets, and 
the girdle round her slender waist, were of brilliants; the clasp of 
the fatter formed of emeralds—her white velvet reticule was fringed 
and tasseled also with diamonds and seed-pearls ; her fan rivetted 
with two sable ones of the former—but her eyes eclipsed all this 
lustre ; there was no resisting the attraction of this dazzling young 
creature, so Mrs. Lascelles and myself thought ourselves exceedingly 
fortunate in procuring seats close to her, where we could gaze our 
fill, and watch every look of the youthful Hebrew bride. 

As I was thus employed, I could not help thinking of those 
beauties of the same nation now no more—of Sarah, the sister and 
wife of the Father of the Faithful; of Jacob's beloved wife, and 
his lovely daughter Dinah—of Bathsheba, and Susanna, and a 
whole galaxy of Jewish damsels who were so fair to look upon! 
‘‘What a pity it is,” said I, whispering to my friend, “ that this 
handsome race, especially the women, should so soon lose the 

eatest charm of their beauty, their innocence and purity of look ! 
—What a difference between the mothers and daughters! I cannot 
account for it!” 


It seems that Rebecca Salamons, the young bride, witha quickness. 


of hearing that quite astonished me, had overheard every word of 
my late observations ; for, leaning gently towards me, and placing 
one of her slender fingers on my arm, she said with a smile of peculiar 
sweetness, blended witha little archness, and a slight shade of melan- 
choly ; it might be intended for reproof she said—It is all owing 
my dear madam, to you naughty Gentiles! It is your fault not 
ours, that we are so soon despoiled of that openness and freshness 
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of look, you seem so much to deplore !—you all teach us to feel (of 
course I except yourself) that we are of a despised race; tolerated 
more than loved—misrepresented, and only prized for the wealth 
we happen to possess, not for the virtues of our hearts—can it be 
wondered at, that we should become indignant at such treatment, 
and consequently watchful, insinuating, artful, and insincere!— 
Let us only feel at our ease amongst you, as you do with each other, 
and you will see that our countenances will preserve, equally with 
your own, all the graces of confidence and repose.” 

I own I felt somewhat abashed at the sweet rebuke of Rebecca 
Salamons, and I told her so with a candour, that seemed to please 
her, for she tried to assure me, by saying “that she had observed 
the same thing herself of her people ;—Come hither, Joel,” said 
she to her bridegroom, who was then leaning over the couch on 
which we were seated, nigh to the canopy under which his 
Rebecca was to be placed like an eastern princess: ‘‘ come hither, 
and convince this ie. that the perpetual consciousness of pre 
contemned, and thought inferior by those amongst whom we dwell, 
gives to us in after-life, a discontented and often hypocritical look, 
and frets away all the bloom of our beauty.” 

Although Rebecca Salamons said this to her intended husband 
in a playful manner, and with extreme sweetness of look, yet I 
thought I saw a slight shade, or cloud, pass across his brow as he 
glanced upon me, and wondered no doubt what observation of 
mine had called forth this question from his fair bride. 

‘“‘What! this from you?” answered he, half reproachfully, half 
fondly, as he bent over her—“ Is it possible that I hear Rebecca 
attribute to her favourite Gentiles any injustice to her people? any 
unpleasant consequence arising from it? I assure you, madam,” con- 
tinued he, turning courteotsly to me, “this lady is always an advo- 
cate for the Christians, and is never so happy as when she is in 
conversation with them ;”—then turning to her, he whispered some- 
thing in her ear, which seemed to intimate, that he feared she liked 
them better than her own nation: but observing that I had partly 
overheard him, he suddenly broke off and changed the discourse. 

What could be the meaning of that bright blush, which mantled 
over the face, bosom, hands and arms, even to the finger-ends of 
the fair bride, at hearing what her bridegroom said to her respect- 
ing her partiality for the Christians ?—Surely, thought I, it is more 
than what the occasion merited! There was a confusion in her 
whole countenance, that puzzled me much; and little light did 
either Mrs. Lascelles or myself gain upon the subject by the next 
remark of the interesting young Jewess, when she had sufficiently 
mastered her feelings, whatever they might be, to make one, 
wholly disregarding the turn her bridegroom wished to give the 
conversation, and the eyes of the whole multitude fastened upon 
her. 

‘‘ How fortunate it is, my dear Joel,” said Rebecca, with some 
peculiar meaning couched in her observation, although it was said 
very gaily ;” how fortunate it is, that with us, as with the Romau 
Catholics, we Hebrew girls, are not obliged to have a Father Con- 
N. S.—VOL, II. G 
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fessor !/—whatever is my creed, then, I shall be able still to hold it 
unobserved, you know.” 

The ancient Rabbi, coming up at this moment,—Rebecca 
gracefully arose, and presented to him her hand—she was quickly 
surrounded by a whole host of elders belonging to her family 
and people, ladies drest in rich blond caps, with diamonds 
and feathers in abundance. The old men looking as sallow and 
wrinkled as possible, and as if they were going to persuade you to 
take a counterfeit guinea for a genuine one—sly, calculating, design- 
ing, certainly was their general expression—‘“ Surely,” thought I, 
‘“‘ these men can never be the lineal descendants of the noble-minded 
Joseph; of him who behaved with such simple grandeur to his 
unkind brothers, who had sold him into the land of Egypt! But I 
forgot at the moment, that ten out of the twelve tribes of Israel, 
Joseph’s amongst them, were now so dispersed over the face of the 
earth, so lost to all identity, that they cannot be recognised even 
by the other two tribes. Eugenius, indeed, believes that they still 
exist as a separate people amidst the Affghans in Persia, the inte- 
rior of India, the very depths of Thibet, scattered up and down 
throughout China, and even in the very heart of Africa, preserving 
many of their Hebrew words entire, and their ancient rites and 
ceremonies ; as it is, he tells me, well known, that there are both 
white and black Jews. 

But I was called off my private speculations on this most remark- 
able people, by finding that the marriage ceremony was just going 
to be performed. 

The superb canopy under which the bride and bridegroom were 

to walk, now drew my attention. It was made for the occasion from 
one of the curtains belonging to the ark, the Rabbi having accorded 
that favour to the family as a high compliment, and for a certain 
fee, which he had no compunction in receiving for its use. It 
was richly ornamented, fringed with weighty gold bullion, and 
had supports inlaid with gold and gems. Four of the most dis- 
tinguished fathers in lertiel stood ready to carry it, and Mr. Levi- 
son and Rebecca took their station beneath it.. The venerable 
Rabbi with white flowing beard and hair, but with eyes of a 
strongly marked, sinister, almost fox-like, expression, habited in his 
priestly robes, taking his stand at the head of the procession, the 
relations, friends and numerous visitors following in, as they best 
could, with rather an indecorous and noisy crowding. 

Mrs. Lascelles and myself were a good deal elbowed about at 
this stirring moment, so got but an indifferent and distant place to 
observe the ceremony, yet, being tolerably tall, I caught sight of a 
large beautiful cut glass goblet, of immense size, which was dashed 
into a thousand pieces over the head of the young bride by Mr. 
Levison himself, and each separate fragment distributed afterwards 
as an especial favor to those around—Rebecca, with a grace and a 
smile, that I shall never forget, sent me a piece by the hands of 
her young kinsman. 

‘** What is the meaning of this part of the ceremony ?” I enquired 
of the youth who brought it ; but he could not tell me much, saving 
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that it was intended as a symbol, meaning, by this act of gallantry 
to shew, that the love of the new-made bridegroom would endure 
even until all the fragments of that glass should be joined together 
again. 

As the whole rite was in Hebrew, I could not make much out 
of it; but it struck me how very irreverent all the relations were in 
their manner, and that the Rabbi himself mumbled it all over in 
any thing but an impressive way. 

When the walking procession had ceased, and the canopy was 
fixed into the ground at the upper end of the room, every one 
approached, as at court, to pay their respects to the new-married pair, 
and kiss the bride’s hand—as I went up in due course to render this 
homage, Mrs. Levison leaned towards me, and softly whispered 
in my ear—‘‘ You will come and see me, Mrs. Griffiths, at my new 
resdence at Stamford-hill ?—Remember, I shall be hurt if you do 
not; and shall expect you soon.” 

After a reasonable time for their sitting thus in state, the dancing 
began; and the bride was hurried off to partake in that recreation ; 
so after watching its gay mazes for a couple of hours or so, my 
friend and myself stole off unobserved, and were conducted in her 
carriage home to her residence in C—— -place. 

“It will cost me at least twelve shillings,” argued I, with my- 
self ** to hire a fly, in order that I may pay a morning call to Mrs. 
Levison at Stamford-hill ; now is it worth while to do so ?”’—*‘ Cer- 
tainly not” said Prudence—‘‘ perhaps only a mere compliment, her 
asking me,” said Pride—*‘ She may have forgotten that she gave 
ty = dl Doubt ; but then what said Inclination ? Why she 
routed all the others, as she generally does—sent Prudence, Pride 
and Doubt to the winds. Has she not ever out-mastered them from 
the commencement of the world ; and, what is still worse to say of 
her, triumphed over even Principle itself ? 

‘¢ Cost what it will,” said I, finishing the disputation at once with 
a high hand, ‘I am determined I will see that lovely young Jewess 
once more; and if she likes me half as well only as I like her (and 
I think she has prepossession that way) we shall be friends.”— 

If I admired the fair Rebecca dazzling in jewels and lace, the 
cynosure of all eyes the day of her marriage; still more delightful 
did she appear to me in her simple morning robe, made of the soft- 
est whitest muslin confined with a blue ribbon; no ornament on her 
head, saving those that adorned the head of Eve in Paradise, her 
own natural ringlets, but, whether they were of the glossy blackness 
of Rebecca’s, of the shade of Prior’s nut-brown maid's, or fair as 
unspun flax, history has not determined; but I can almost swear 
she had not tresses like some of Eve’s daughters, red as the autumnal 
leaf: how they have become engrafted upon the human head, let 
naturalists decide. ! 

The raven hair of Rebecca Levison was parted from her fair 
high forehead like one of Vandyke’s beauties. I will not speak 
again of her eye, it would be a twice told tale, but the long dark 
fringes edging the white curtains of these orbs, I may be allowed to 
mention, as I have never seen them equalled for length, blackness, 
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and regularity, each particular hair having a fine curve upwards, 
the whole casting a shadow beneath them. 

But enough of personal attractions—methinks I hear the reader 
exclaim, ‘‘ What’s in aneye?” I answer, ‘* What is there not within 
one little rolling world, whatever may be its colour? What myriads 
of expressions pour forth from the small round orifice, there de- 
nominated the pupil, and an apt pupil is it; for the mighty spirit, 
enthroned invisibly at its depth, teaches it all things that it ex- 
presses, and is the preceptor and the master !” 

Mrs. Levison advanced to meet and welcome me with a smile, 
and an assurance that she should have been quite hurt, if I had 
failed to visit her ; “for,” added she, ‘‘ there was a contract of friend- 
ship entered into by glance of eye, if not by word of mouth, between 
you and myself, when last we met; and they, you know, are equally 
binding, or ought to be so, as if we had signed, sealed, and delivered.” 

* You are come to spend the day with me, Mrs. Griffiths ”"— 
eagerly demanded Mrs. Levison, “ I am going to be quite alone; at 
least if we are not broken in upon by morning-callers, as Joel will 
be engaged in the city until a very late hour, for you must know 
this is the most important day in the whole year at our Synagogue, 
the ‘ Day of Atonement,’ which takes place on the 10th of the 
month, Tishri, or the seventh month.” 

‘© T know very little of your rites and ceremonies,” I replied: 
“* but do not the women partake in them ?” 

‘¢ It is not necessary they should do so,” answered she, ‘* but I am 
not over-particular about these matters. Still you have not satisfied 
me, respecting your stay with me to-day: send off your little equi- 
page, and I will undertake for your safe conveyance home this 
evening, for our fat lazy coach-horses want exercise much. 
Levison prefers riding on horseback, and I hate taking an airing 
alone.” , 

We are easily persuaded to do what we like; so I sent off * the 
Fly,’ and arranged my bonnet-cap in the best manner I could, 
congratulating myself that it happened to be trimmed with a little 
clean, white satin ribbon, and that with my nicely plaited lace ruff, 
and new French kid gloves, I should do very well for a chance 
visitor ; and more especially, as I had put on my splendid diamond 
ring, before setting off; that ring of which I am for ever talking, 
and therefore must be proud. 

And how did we spend the day together, this beautiful young 
Hebrew woman, and the matronly ‘‘ Monthly Nurse” of Kensing- 
ton? Wasitin looking over the various bijoux, and expensive trin- 
kets casketed in their morocco cases belonging to her? or in turning 
over the superb portfeuilles of coloured engravings, that were en- 
seonced within the library ? or in inspecting the cabinet of minerals, 

ems, and ancient coins, that her husband had fitted up for her, 
Reeniag that she was fond of these things? No: she gave mea 
more curious and interesting study than all these combined toge- 
ther: she entrusted to me the secret, that she had been reading with 
breathless attention, the truths contained in the New Testament! 
that she had endeavoured to compare them with those of the Old, 
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but felt herself: incompetent to the task: she owned that she was 
almost compelled to become a Christian, from the evidence: but 
still she wavered in some of her opinions. ‘ And it was for this 
reason, that I wanted to know more of you, Mrs. Griffiths,” added 
she, with the most amiable ingenuousness; ‘‘ as I felt convinced 
you were no bigot, and would with patience and kindness listen to 
my doubts, and with candour meet them, either to confute them or 
to grant they were well founded.” 

‘¢ And how come you, at your tender age, to entertain this subject 
at all?” demanded I, ‘“‘ Who has put the New Testament into your 
hands ?” 

‘It is surprising,” answered my lovely young hostess, ‘* how 
small a circumstance sometimes make a deep impression on us, and 
yet how very long it may be before it produces any active results ! 
When I was a very little girl, I was allowed to have a child about 
my own age, the daughter of our gardener, to come and play with 
me ; for I am an only child, and they thought I languished for com- 

anions. 

“ This little protegée of mine I grew exceedingly fond of: we 

dressed our dolls together; and she amused me much, by repeatin 
to me Fairy tales and wonderful stories. Amongst the rest, she tol 
me the Scripture History, as she called it, of Jesus of Nazareth—his 
miraculous birth—his purity of life, and the astonishing cures he 
seeverpee and the parables he related. From that hour, I have 
onged to know more of this most extraordinary being; have felt a 
deep reverence for his character ; and whenever I have heard him 
by my own people styled ‘ Impostor,’ ‘ Deceiver,’ ‘ Hypocrite,’ 
I have had great difficulty in suppressing my resentment, and bid- 
ding his detractors to go and do as he did.” 

‘‘ T believe even the most prejudiced Jew,” said I, “ allows that 
‘ the Nazarene’s’ life,.as they call him, was an example for all men; 
that ‘ never man spake as he spake.’ ” 

‘‘ Indeed, you are much mistaken,” replied my young Hebrew 
friend ; ‘‘ they often feel and express the bitterest rancour towards a 
being, who, whatever might be his office, they cannot deny ‘ went about 
doing good :’ but I want to come to particulars, to have the ad- 
vantage of your reasoning upon this matter, and you will not, I am 
sure, look shocked or offended at my questions; for, indeed, they will 
not be vexatious ones, but only put forth with a hope that you may 
be able to satisfy my mind upon them.” 

‘You have given me a task of much responsibility,” said I, 
“ and I wish my friend Eugenius, a young clergyman I know, were 
the champion in this case, instead of myself: but at any rate speak 
out freely, and have no fear that I shall feel hurt or impatient at 
your doubts. I am only charmed, that situated as you have been, 
you could thus far surmount the prejudices in which you have been 
educated ; but I think I hear the voice of your good mother in the 
hall: it is too peculiar a one for me to be deceived.” And as I 
spoke, Mrs. Salamons entered the room. 

There needed not a look of admonition from the fair Rebecca, to 
keep me silent on the subject of our late conversation, before the 
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lady who now made one of our little party: she was a gay, portly, 
handsome woman, most expensively attired, and came, she said, 
“‘to take her daughter a drive, now all the men were huddled 
together in the different synagogues.” 

However much we might have wished to spend the day téte a 
téte, still Mrs. Levison was of too kind and filial a nature, to show 
the smallest sign of dissatisfaction at her mother’s unexpected visit. 

Guessing more than an my discomforture, the beautiful 
Rebecca gave me a smile of ineffable sweetness, as she asked me, 
‘¢ If I were fond of old Hebrew melodies? for,” said she, ‘ if so, I 
will give you that one my mamma and Mr. Levison are so fond 
of—it is a chaunt supposed to be very ancient indeed, as far back 
as the time of David, and has a simplicity aud solemnity about it 
that ever delights myself.” 

Mrs. Levison obliged me with this ancient chaunt (of which she 
wrote me out the melody also). No less than three times that day did 
she sing it to us, so much was I charmed with its sublime expression ; 
and her mother seeing how much I was pleased with it, asked me 
if I knew any thing whatever of the Jewish ceremonies, as now 
practised ; and finding | did not, she very good naturedly began to 
describe some of them at my request, much to my edification. 

‘¢ Our Feast of the Passover is kept on the fourteenth day of the 
first month, as we reckon time, which is about that of your Easter ; 
but the first month Nisan, did not always stand the first even with 
ourselves. King Hezekiah caused our style to be changed ; but we 
still reckon in our own minds from the ancient dates, as they are 
traced back to the creation of the world.” 

‘* Do we reckon, Mamma, from the creation of the world, or the 
birth of Adam, the first man?” enquired her daughter, with a 
slight shade of irony in her tone ; but of so very covert a kind, that 
her lady mother did not perceive it. 

«‘ My dear Rebecca,” answered her mother, “ you ought to know 
these things even better than I, after the pains Dr. has 
taken with you: of course we date from the birth of this planet 
itself, and not from that of the first rational creature upon it.” 

“« And yet, my dear mother,” argued Rebecca, with that arch and 
beautiful smile of hers, ‘‘ it should not be so: time could not be 
said ¢o exist, until man, who alone could take account of it, existed 
also; besides, could Adam know himself how many days old the 
world was, when he found himself upon it; before then it must 
have been eternity; the boundless extent of incalculable infinity 
that then prevailed—depend upon it, mother, with man, came also 
time.” 

“ You always were a little casuist, Rebecca,” said her mother 
rather petulantly, ‘* and that your father and all our elders ever 
thought. Surely Moses ought to know better than you; and he 
dates from the day of the creation of the world itself.” 

‘‘ I give up the point to him, dear mother,” said her daughter 
meekly, *‘ as in duty bound.” 

‘¢ Since our dispersion,” continued Mrs. Salamons, looking kindly 
and approvingly at the pretty disputant, ‘“‘ we have never actually 
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sacrificed the paschal lamb: we are forbidden to do so out of Jeru- 
salem, but the pains we take to prepare the unleavened bread, 
proves how anxious we are to perpetuate this commemoration of 
the Lord’s sparing our first-born in the land of Egypt.” 

“‘ Tam very fond of your passover cake,” said I. 

‘¢ We are most particular in the preparation of it,” added she, 
“ for the word homitz has a much the signification than what you 
Christians attach to that of leaven, by which word it is rendered in 
your translations of the Bible, for homitz means the fermentation of 
corn in any shape, whether as beer, or spirituous liquors distilled 
from corn; therefore, during the passover week, a Jew-distiller or 
brewer, must suspend his business for part of that time, he may 
work only on what we call the half holy days, but on the days of the 
full holy days, he can do nothing.” 

‘* T suppose you have heard of our society, which consist of our 
elders, and pious men,” she went on to say: ‘ they often go out 
into the fields at the time of harvest to select the finest ripe wheat, 
and no expense is spared to get in a sufficient quantity for cur use, 
and with the greatest dispatch ; this is carefully —— until the en- 
suing spring, in a dry place, lest any moisture should fall upon it, 
und cause fermentation. The time we take to cleanse the mill we 
hire for grinding this pure wheat, is very long, a full week; giving 
away to the Gentiles the flour we first grind in it, lest it be con- 
taminated by any remains of the old leaven left therein before; next 
the ovens we use throughout all the country, must be heated several 
times, if they do not belong exclusively to ourselves, that they may 
be purified, ‘and *‘ purged out from old abominations.” 

“« Oh” said Rebecca, “ that ‘ the inside of the cup and platter’ 
could be equallywell attended to!” but her mother, not having read 
the New Testament, understood not the allusion: she did not, how- 
ever, like the interruption, nor the use of the word ‘ platter,’ she 
thought it, she said, not over and above genteel. 

‘‘ Well,” said I, wishing to restore good humour, ‘* how do you 
knead these cakes, when you have got this fine unleavened flour 
ground to your mind.” 

“Oh! I forgot to tell you that,” responded Mrs. Salamons ; 
‘‘ why the pious Jews and Jewesses are employed in kneading and 
rolling out the paste, which must never exceed ten minutes in the 
operation ; so if we have not sufficient persons to finish the work in 
that time, the wealthiest Jews in the land will hasten to assist 
them. Do you remember, Rebecca, seeing your father and uncle 
covered with flour, a year or two ago, because the society had not 
engaged enough hands ?” , 

“Yes, my dear mother,” answered Rebecca smiling, giving a 
side glance at me, “‘ and also how angry he was the night before 
the passover, when he was searching all over our house with a host 
of candles, held by all our servants, to hunt up and remove away 
every crumb of bread, that might by chance be lying about, con- 
taining the abominated leaven, when he discovered in my little 
Indian cabinet, I remember, a whole Gentile seed-cake, brought to 
me as a present by my play-fellow, our gardener’s daughter, Fanny 
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Pritchard. O how he questioned me, as to whether I had secreted 
more in any other place; ‘ thus bringing down’ he said, ‘ the just 
resentment of the God of Israel, upon himself and all his race, by 
breaking His express commandments!’ ” 

“ T am rejoiced to find my child,” said the kind-hearted mother, 
‘“* that you have not forgotten the reprimands of your dear father 
upon that occasion, and also what our Rabbi said to you upon it. 
Iam not over-strict myself. but to have such a thing as a Gentile 
diet cake in my house during the passover week, it would be scan- 
dalous! I would rather lose my , no, not lose, but I should 
deserve to lose my first-born child, even thee, my Rebecca ;” who 
now with infinite grace, here arose, and tenderly kissed her mother. 
She was not only the first-born, but the only child of her parents. 

‘¢ How do you eat the passover?” I enquired of Mrs. Salamons, 
although I much feared I had asked a question that might be 
deemed improper, as I remembered having once before received a 
very severe rebuff from another Jewess I happened to know, by 
begging her to translate for me, the Hebrew characters that I saw 
in gold letters, placed under glass, round the doors of all her rooms. 
I have since had them explained to me by one of a lower grade, 
who took down from one of hers, a bit of vellum carefully enclosed 
in a case of tin, which was nailed at the top of every door in her 
humble abode; she assured me that they had the same writing in 
every Jewish house; some most gorgeously emblazoned, some in 

old cases, others wrapt up, like the one I saw, in different metals. 
t begins with (but of course in Hebrew) thus— 

‘‘ Hear O Israel! I am the Lord thy God, who brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, and out of the house of bondage, &c. &c.”’ 

These sentences are also written on vellum, and sewn within the 
leather frontlets, that they accustom their young boys to wear every 
morning upon their foreheads for some time, as if their divine 
legislators wished such important truths to be engraven on the 
fleshy tables of the head or heart. And yet, perhaps, seeing a holy 
text upon the doors of our habitations, as the Musselmans put verses 
of their Koran on the outsides of their houses, might chance to re- 
call some wanderers back to their duty, or help to instruct the 
ignorant. 

But long ere I had made these wise reflections, Mrs. Salamons 
had informed me of the manner in which the passover was eaten in 
her husband’s house; I fear I shall weary the reader by repeating 
it, and yet it lies full in my way. 

‘When the solemn evening, the feast of the passover arrives” 
said the good lady, “ for which the men have all prepared them- 
selves by prayer in the synagogue, every member of the family, 
servants and all, assemble. On the table are placed three dishes ; 
one contains three of the unleavened cakes; the second one with 
horse-radish and bitter herbs, and the third, a small piece of roast 
meat, and a roasted egg; these two last, are to symbolise the 
pascal, or sacrificial lamb, and the offering with it. There is also a 
dish of vinegar, or salt and water, and a mixture of various ingre- 
dients, worked up to resemble lime, to remind us of the time we 
worked in Egypt.” 
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“¢T remember breaking my glass at the ceremony,” remarked the 
young Rebecca, “* when i was a child, and getting a rebuke for my 
awkwardness from my poor dear father !” 

“* It was, I suppose, because you were in such a hurry to get at 
the wine,” said her mother smiling, ‘‘ and besides, you never could 
bear at that age, I remember, to sit still.” 

*‘ Nor do I much like it now I am older,”’ responded Rebecca 
archly ; **‘ make haste, dear mother, and finish the passover supper 
tale, for I begin to weary of it.” ; 

‘¢ I shall soon have done with it,’’ continued the mother; ‘* each 
person has a glass, or cup, which is filled four times in the course of 
the ceremony ; the master of the house stands up, with his loins 
girded, his staff in his hand, and his shoes on his feet, as if in haste 
to depart from the land of Egypt.” 

‘¢ The first cup of wine is called ‘ The cup of sanctification ;’ some 
of the bitter herbs are dipped in the vinegar, and each one has a 
small portion given to them by the master of the feast.” 

‘*¢ Which I always contrived to slip under the table,” interrupted 
Rebecca laughing, ‘‘ I cannot endure*such horrid stuff.” “* Thou 
art but a scoffing maiden at the best,” said her mother rather gravely, 
‘¢ and if thy uncle knew half thy tricks, or Joel Levison either, the 
elders would be made acquainted with them, and—’’ 

** Well, what would they do unto me, my dearest mother?” said 
the incorrigible girl. ‘* Would they beat me with rods, think you ; 
these terrible old men, with their beards, and grey old locks? but 
pray tell Mrs. Griffiths all about the * Ejfickonmen.’” 

“Of the what?” I enquired, “‘ O, I must write down that mighty 

word in my tablets; or, I shall forget it, pray tell me how you spell 
it?” ‘ 
“« EF fick-on-men,” said the mother, slightly tapping her Rebecca’s 
hand tor interfering. ‘* This word means ‘ the past hidden,’ which 
the master of the house takes from the dish of cakes, wraps up ina 
napkin, and carefully conceals ‘ in some part of the house.’ ” 

« And what is the meaning of this?” I enquired. “ I do not 
think any of us quite know, not even the sagacious Rabbi himself,” 
said Rebecca. : 

** You are a silly girl,” gravely replied her mother; ‘ it is the 
common belief, that this part of the ceremony means, the hidden 
manna, or bread of life, that God has entrusted to our care; and that 
the bitter herbs mean, ‘ Lo, this is as the bread of afHiction, which 
our ancestors ate in the land of Egypt.’ ”’ 

‘¢ My dearest mother, do you remember the fearful agony I was 
thrown into,” asked Mrs. Levison, *‘ when first admitted to the supper 
of the passover? never shall I forget what I then endured, when 
later in the evening, the hidden cake, or Effick-on-men, was brought 


forth, and Elijah’s cup was filled.” 
‘‘ Elijah’s cup!’ I repeated, ‘‘ I never heard of that before.” 
‘¢ Nor had I,” continued Mrs. Levison, “ at that time: so when 
the cup was filled, with all due solemnity by my father, and he aro. e 
to'‘open the door for the admission of the prophet Elijah, who [ knew had 
been dead so many years, when I saw the eyes of all the company 
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fixed upon that open door, hoping, partly expecting, I believe, that 
he would enter there bodily, and take his place beside us, the dead 
with the living, to bring us tidings that the Messiah is at hand, I 
thought I should have fainted, and can never witness the filling of 
‘ Elijah’s cup,’ even now, without a tremor and a shudder.” 

There was a pause of some short time in our conversation just 
here; and during it, I could not help reflecting, that «The last 
supper of our Lord,” was commemorated in somewhat of this man- 
ner, “ He to whom [ shall give a sop when I have dipped it ;” like- 
wise also, the cup after supper. The breaking of the bread being 
mentioned in connection with this cup, gave me reason to suppose, 
that it was the * hidden cake,” which our Lord used according to 
custom, as symbolic of the hidden manna, or bread of life. 

“ After the passover, comes the Feast of Weeks,” said Mrs. Sala- 
mons, ** but” — 

“*O for mercy’s sake, do not let us go through the whole cata- 
logue of our ceremonials,”’ interrupted our young hostess, “ you will 
make me sick to death of our religion, and that would certainly be 
a heinous sin in you. Core, I will shew Mrs, Griffiths some of 
those splendid views of the éwo temples, and my own drawing of 
Pharaoh’s daughter, picking up the pretty baby Moses, who it 
seems, would not be drowned; but had he lived in our days, he 
would certainly have been hanged, for slaying the Egyptian, and 
then burying him in the sand.” 

** Rebecca!” said her mother, “ do you wish me to leave your 
house? Never will I enter it again if you speak in that light man- 
ner, of our great lawgiver Moses.” 

“Our great lawgiver was Jehovah, and Moses was only his ser- 
vant, my dearest mother,” argued the fair Nebrew, looking like one 
inspired, ** never did you hear your child fail in respect to Him, 
before whom even the angels veil their faces; but it seems to me, 
much like Roman Catholic idolatry, thus to almost worship a man, 
who, however wise and good, still was a mere human being, with 
all our weaknesses and frailties: but I pain you, mother; so look 
at this, [ have made the young Moses a fine sturdy boy you see, 
with limbs and cheeks fit for a heathen’s Bacchus. In this draw- 
ing, | have done him ample justice, so I hope he and you will for- 
give me for all former oflences.” 

‘The Pharaoh's daughter is the very image of your own,” said 
I, looking from one to the other, and handing the drawing to 
Mrs. Salamons. 

“ Yes,” murmured out that lady, not quite restored yet to her 
usual good humour, ‘* Levison, who is a good draftsman, came in 
one morning when this subject was in hand, and with a lover's flat- 
tery sketched in Rebecca’s face from memory, before she entered 
the room. It was a very foolish thing for him to do, but when men 
are in their courting days, they may well be said to be in their 
dotage ; he has flattered her, I think,” added the good lady, a 
mother’s pride getting the better of her momentary displeasure. 

‘Ts that really your opinion, Madam?’ enquired I, with an 
archness that was well understood by both mother and daughter ; 
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“nothing ever could have surpassed the loveliness of Mrs: 
Levison.” 

“ Rebecca,” enquired her mother, quite recovered of her petu- 
lance, ** do you intend to go to-morrow to assist in making poor 
Esther Cohen's shroud? I think it would be but kind in you, as 
her sister is too much afHlicted to help in that office: I shall certainly 
go, and can call for you.” 

“ Certainly I will,” responded Mrs. Levison; then turning to’ 
me, she added, * This j is one of our usages also, and one I approve 
of more than many of the others. We never allow a stranger-hand, 
to touch the dead; no coarse and vulgar undertaker ever approaches 
the body of those we love: women prepare the burial-dress of 
women; and men those of men; and what is very singular, and 
also I think, very proper too, the grave-clothes of the very poorest 
of our people, are made of the same materials, and in the same 
form precisely, as those of the very richest : we say, for this reason, 
‘That at the final day, when we must all reappear, no respect of 
persons will be there shown, but all habited alike, will stand before 
Jehovah's awful throne, and his Messiah.’ ” 

I took my leave at an early hour,—in parting, Mrs. Levison in- 
sisted on my promising to spend a day very soon with her again, 
whispering as she pressed her lips to my cheek, ** That we may re- 
sume you know our high argument, and should I be convinced” — 

‘* Whatthen ?” demanded I, looking most searchingly upon her. 

“Can you not divine?’ she answered most earnestly ; ** but— 
but it would kill my mother, T believe.” 

“* What would kill me, my dearest child?’ quickly asked that 
mother, who had overhe: ard the last sentence, and looked from one 
to the other in some alarm. ‘* What would cause my death?” =~ 

“© Making my burial-clothes, as I must assist to ‘do to-morrow, 
for poor E sther Cohen,” answered her daughter, with ready, and 
surely justifiable equivocation. 

Her answer fully satisfied Mrs. Salamons; she merely wondered 
that her Rebecca had made any mystery about it: “ but she loved 
this poor girl once,” she said, as if explaining it to herself; “ and 
they saw a good deal of each other when they were both young: 
lately indeed” 

« Hush ! dearest mother,” softly murmured the young Hebrew 
lady ; ; but the spirit of Christianity lent its divine radiance to her 
eye as she spoke—* Hush, I beseech you; whatever errors fell to 
the lot of this poor girl, remember that she is dead, and that 

‘ judgment belongs only unto the Lord.’ ” 

« T am not ashamed to learn from my ownchild,” said the really 
kind-natured mother; “and I will mention her faults no more: 
perhaps they were not so heavy as the elders thought, when they 
admonished her so the other day, and”—— 

«¢ Let her faults and her virtues, mother, repose within the bosom 
of her Father and God,” said the sweet remonstrator ; ‘* but we are 
detaining Mrs. Griffiths; the carriage isat the door. And,’ ’ continued 
Mrs. Levison, but ina low voice to meas I took my seat,‘ shall you 
be at home on Saturday? it is Sabbath, you know. If so, I will 
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call upon you?” I merely nodded in the affirmative, as the 
footman closed the door ; and I drove off from Stamford Hill. 

At an early hour Mrs. Levison arrived at Kensington on the 
following Saturday. At my reqnest, she sent away the chariot 
until the evening, as I assured her I had prepared a little dinner 
expressly for her, as I knew her husband would be engaged a good 
deal during the day at synagogue. I was sorry to observe that the 
fair Rebecca looked agitated and unwell. She told me that her 
husband more than suspected her bias in favour of Christianity ; and 
that it had been the cause of some disquiet and very unpleasant 
feeling between them—he had even insinuated that he conceived 
it was his duty to report her wavering, and almost apostate state, 
to the Elders, adding, but with much tenderness of manner, 
“ that he could not endure the thought of his own beloved 
wife, wandering away from the true faith of Abraham, to the 
worship of ‘ strange gods,’ for such he deemed the adoration that 
the Christians pay to‘ Jesus of Nazareth.’ What course ought I 
to pursue, dear Mrs. Griffiths,?” demanded she. ‘“ If I embrace 
the doctrines of your church, I excite the anger, perhaps the hatred, 
of Mr. Levison, and very probably cause the death of my mother. 
On the other hand, shall I not offend most fearfully my great 
Creator by temporising on such a subject, and denying, as your 
Peter did, the Son of God—my Lord and master? I am in a most 
dreadful strait, and must implore your advice to guide me—already 
my poor Joel has assured me, ‘ that he would never love a vile 
Meshumid, or apostate, but must depart from me, or send me, like 
Hagar, away into the wilderness :’—it was but a threat.” And as 
poor Rebecca said this, those brilliant eyes of her’s were moist with 
tears; and she turned away her head to prevent my seeing them: 
in another moment they were gone. 

** But,” said I, “ you have still doubts respecting the truth of our 
religion. Is it not premature to think yet of abandoning your own, 
giving deep offence to your nearest connections, and after all find 
out, perhaps, that you are neither one thing nor the other—neither 
Jew nor Christian? How did Mr. Levison suspect that you had 
changed any of your opinions ?” 

‘¢ By seeing me constantly reading this book, to him so obnoxious. 
Indeed he threw my New Testament into the fire; but I have pur- 
chased another, and here it is.” 

“* And do you mean to let him see you studying this one also,” 
I enquired, “ thus giving him food for perpetual altercation ?” 

‘¢ That is exactly one of the questions I meant to ask you,” she 
replied ; ‘* I ought not to be ashamed of doing what I consider 
right; and surely the importance of seeking to know whether 
the Messiah is yet come, must be allowed to justify fully my 
research.” 

“« Assuredly,” said [; ‘* but there seems to me no necessity for 
dashing into this enquiry with all a zealot’s warmth, and making a 
display of sentiments that are not yet even fixed within your own 
mind! Cannot you peruse and study this sacred volume in secret and 
calmness? Weigh well the arguments you find there; and should 
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you, as I fervently trust will be the case, feel satisfied of the truths 
contained therein ; should conviction come into your heart; keep 
it a dear and holy thing, a divine and sacred gift, until a proper 
season for declaration takes place.” 

‘¢ What!” cried Mrs. Levison, with a vivacity that made her 
eyes sparkle like brilliants. ‘ Would you have me shrink from my 
duty ?—abstain from acknowledging the Christ ; and thus commit 
the same error, and deserve the same punishment as did my 
forefathers, eighteen hundred years ago; for which they have been 
a dispersed and despised people ever since ?” 

*¢ My dear Rebecca,” said I, “‘ all young converts (and I begin 
now to think you really are one,) are possessed ever with this 
burning thirst for publickly avowing their faith, and fighting ow 
their way through all opposition. Were you a man instead of a 
woman, I should encourage such a noble daring, perchance; but 
it appears to me, that every end would be answered by your becom- 
ing in heart a Christian, namely ensuring your own salvation, by 
doing, as the virgin mother of our Lord did, until she saw there 
was the proper season arrived, namely, ‘ pondering on these things 
in her heart.’ You can neither preach to others, nor go out asa 
missionary; but you can exercise the divine precepts of our religion 
by devotion, forbearance, charity, and meekness. Who knows but 
what in time, by a patient submission to God’s will, by slow 
degrees, by a careful unfolding of those Truths you know and 
delight in, by a judicious and watchful diplomacy, if I may use 
such a’ word for such a subject, you may be the means, assisted 
by the Spirit of God, of converting your beloved husband also.” 

“ O that is too much to hope!” exclaimed the young wife, 
‘you are not aware that Mr. Levison has just written a book to 
prove, that the modern Jews have entirely cleansed themselves from 
the oral traditions of the Talmud, and practise nothing but the pure 
ordinances of Moses.” 

‘* And is not, this the case?” enquired I. 

‘¢ Far from it,” answered she; ‘* for we are taught to hold sacred 
even the writings of the ‘ Mishna,’ which has nothing to do with the 
divine writings, but isa collection of traditions transmitted down 
by word of mouth from father to son, and now bound together in 
one volume. O that you could see the records of the Jewish 
‘ Beth-din,’ or tribunal, here in London. What absurdities have 
crept in since the time of Moses !” 

‘* Tt is far better that I should not,” cried I; “ surely it is enough 
for us to know, that moral blindness is upon your nation, and to 
hope the scales may be removed from their eyes, so that they may 
see the blessed light that has entered into our own.” 

‘< Then you think there is no necessity,” enquired Mrs. Levison, 
with much embarassment, *‘ no absolute requisition for me, in case, 
that is, of my having all my doubts removed, of my being publicly 
baptised, and openly renouncing Judaism ?” 

“ First get away your doubts, and then I will answer your 
questions,” said I; but I could not help smiling at the extreme 
earnestness of her manner, as she mentioned baptism, and her 
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insisting on my replying to her query before she would enter upon 
the subject of her doubts. 

Thus pressed, I gave an opinion that I ought to have referred 
first to my worthy diocesan, the Bishop of London, who, most 
kindly has already attended to some of my appeals to him, and 
who, if I have been wrong in the judgment I gave to Mrs. Levison, 
will, I hope, have the kindness to set me right. 

** Then you think there would be no necessity for my being 
publicly baptised ?” demanded Rebecca. 

“¢ Decidedly not,” I answered; “nor do I think as these cere- 
monies of adult baptism are now conducted in our churches of the 
establishment, they are productive of any good whatever, as they 
savour more of a public spectacle than a religious rite.” 

“© It would break my heart, I think,” said Rebecca, “ if Joel 
should call me in earnest, ‘ Meshumid,’ or ‘ the accursed apostate.’ 
I have fretted much about it, I do assure you.” 

‘‘ Go home, then, my dear Rebecca,” said I, tenderly taking her 
hand ; “ bury as you would your dearest treasure, the saving truths 
that are contained in this little book, in the depths of your own 
heart ; conceal the book itself, and only study it as we protestants 
were obliged to do of old, with pious fraud, covertly in the midst of 
caverns, or secretly in forests, until happier days, which have come 
to us, and may come to you. But now for your doubts.” 

“ T hardly know how to mention one,” said the beautiful young 
Hebrew woman, deeply blushing ; ‘* indeed it seems now to be 
my only scruple; I wish I could get over that.” ‘ 

“¢ Speak it out freely, daughter of Judah,” I said, sportively. 

“« T have written it down,” added Rebecca, much confused, “ at 
least, I have written the exact words of Mr. Levison upon the 
subject, after our conversation which took place some months ago, 
either in Teboth, Shebat, or Adar, 1 forget which month.” 

“ You forget too,” said I, “ that all these names are Hebrew to 
me; but never mind the month.” 

“1 wrote them down from memory,” said Rebecca; “ Joel was 
speaking to the Gaon, or chief Rabbi.” 

She read it aloud :—“ And it is on this sandy ground that these 
credulous Christians found their faith—the miraculous conception ! 
Why, it has been reported the very same of all the heathen one 
and demi-gods! all claim their origin, or their disciples have done 
it for them, from Divinity! And on this preternatural birth hangs 
their chief evidence. How absurd to suppose that a Virgin should 
conceive! The prophets never imagined such a thing without the 
usual means ordained !” 

‘‘ I.did not stay to hear the argument concluded, you may be 
sure,” said Rebecca, with the loveliest modesty; ‘* yet still I am 
staggered by what was said.” 

‘‘'Then you believe the miracles our Lord performed?” said I. 

** T have no repugnance to them,” answered Rebecca; ‘ but for 
this other.”’ 

“ T see uo difficulty about it,” answered I, “ the first Adam, or 
man of the earth, sprung from thence, and without marriage, without 
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the union of the sexes; why should not then the second Adam, as 
he is called, the Lord from Heaven come, or be made manifest to 
his creatures in the same or any other manner? But it seems to 
me, that neither the miraculous conception, nor the miracles them- 
selves, are at all necessary to prove the identity of the promised 
Saviour with Jesus of Nazareth, as his divine precepts and blessed 
example, his exemption from all taint of sin, bear full and sufficient 
evidence within themselves of his origin. The testimony is complete 
without them.” 

“What! think you then that Jehovah, the Great and Mighty 
One, actually took up his abode for nine long months within the 
bosom of the Virgin Mary ?”” demanded Rebecca: ‘‘ this seems to 
me incredible, impossible! for who was there then to superintend 
and uphold the entire universe, when he, the Maker, the Sustainer, 
was so cribbed up? I feel lost, Mrs. Griffiths, at the idea, and 
own myself here a sceptic.’’* 

“ Only enlarge your ideas of the Deity, and you will get rid of 
all the difficulty,” said I. ‘ So clogged are our minds by our close 
connection with material things, that we form but a gross concep- 
tion of the spiritual nature of the first essential cause,—of his omni- 

resence. His indwelling, therefore, and generating power in the 

ather of our Lord, prevented not in the smallest degree his uni- 
versal presence, throughout the boundless, the untraversed, the 
unimagined fields of space; and knowing intimately the thdughts and 
actions of every created thing, however mean, however minute, 
that inhabited the myriads of planets that shoot into existence at 
his command, and are annihilated at his bidding; the incalculable 
strata of brilliant orbs, above, below, around ; beyond the reach of 
any telescope that has been, or ever can be, invented! Where then 
is the mystery in this incarnation, more than in every other birth ? 
Each one alike owes its creation to Him, the Giver of all life, 
although effected by more common means.” 

I paused, and smiled at my own enthusiasm. I was only surprised 
I had not broken my neck over some of those rolling planets I had 
met with thus in my course, and come down hendlanie like poor 
Cocking in his parachute, without another word to say for himself, 
and his tin hypothesis, which broke like Cardinal Wolsey’s bladders, 
not under him *‘ but right a-head.” 

“ Pray proceed,” said Rebecca after a pause, which I imter- 
preted into a high compliment to my rhetoric, ‘‘ pray proceed,” 
said she, ‘* I could listen to you for hours !” 

‘*T doubt that very much,” I answered sportively, “ nothing 
wearies the mind so much, as these high flights into immensity ; 
aye, and wearies the body too! I wonder my old Bridget has not 
brought in the tea! I have no doubt she is rummaging up all my 
fine tea-equipage, a present to me from my heart’s darling, Algernon 
Meredith, on his old nurse’s birthday. O sure enough, here comes 
the glittering, embossed, silver tea-pot, cream ewer, and sugar 








* This is an argument! have heard advanced by a Unitarian; and the Jews 
constantly make use of it. 
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basin, with all the china array, ‘ fit,’ as she often says ‘ for any 
duchess.’” 

‘¢ Go on with the Virgin Mary.’ 

‘She must have been a most re creature herself,” said 
Rebecca, ‘“‘ to be selected for the shrine, the resting-place ‘of the 
Holy Spirit, for your book says it ‘ overshadowed her; to give 
birth to the Messiah, or ‘ God with us.” 

‘* No doubt she was so,” I replied; ‘¢ I amused myself the other 
day in imagining the thoughts, the aspirations of the youthful Mary, 
before the annunciation that called forth from her that beautiful 

m of hers, ‘ My soul doth magnify the Lord,’ &c.” 

‘¢ And did you put your thoughts on paper ?” eagerly asked my 
fair guest, “I will have them. If you refuse me,’ ’ she added, with 
most delightful archness, ‘‘I vow I will go home, and be imme- 
diately publicly baptised ! Dressed in white, will I sit in the Rector’s 
pew, .with all eyes gazing on the young Jewess, and thinking more 
of her than of their. prayers, or even of “the i impressive sermon made 
expressly for the occasion, and afterwards printed in ‘ The Pulpit.’”’ 

“¢ You are a little satirist,” said I, ** only think whata splendid 
sight it was (not an auto da fe certainly, but something of the same 
nature) when a clergyman I knew, actually got up eight Hebrew 
converts for one exhibition. O how attractive! Had St. Paul 
himself announced in great placards upon the Church-doors his 
intention t6} preach within these walls upon baptism, he could not 
have obtained a larger congregation—such crowding !” 

« You were there ?” enquired Mrs. Levison with some anxiety. 

*‘T am every where,” said I. 

“T° feel there is a better way of proving my conversion,” said 
Rebecca, “than that ; and I will endeavour to doso: but shew me 
what you have w ritten about the young Virgin Mary, the mother of 
our Lord.” : 

I arose at this expression: my bosom swelled ; my eyes over- 
flowed ; and, folding the perfect form of Rebecca Levison to my 
heart, I kissed her forehead and blessed her.— 

We were both much affected : so to relieve her and myself, [opened 
my little portfolio; I took out a scrap of paper, blotted and under- 
scored—the nucleus of a poem, that may perhaps see the light of day, 
but which is already born in the world of imagination—conceiv ved by 
the immortal spirit, and therefore in real being. What a fuss I am 
making about a couple of half finished verses, on a dingy bit of 
‘paper. I declare, on the back of my washing-bill!—if it were not 
for Rebecca’s sake, I would not take the trouble of transcribing 
them, but “ Transcendentalism,” O whata long word! is now quite 
the fashion ; and I have a spice of it in my constitution. 


Lines supposed to be spoken by the Virgin Mary when almost a Child. 


“T cannot braid with gold my hair, 
Or join the dance to Timbrel’s sound ; 
I must to Zion’s courts repair ; 
I love to tread on holy ground ; 
What rapture feels my bosom there ! 
His preseuce fills the space around! 
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I love to breathe Jehovah’s name, 
And feel devotion’s purest flame ! 
And speak to God in prayer! 


O hear me as I bend my knee, 
And keep my soul from taint of sin; 
For hateful is its sound to me! 
This child-like bosom dwell within, 
And fill it with pure thoughts of Thee ! 
Let me be like thy Cherubin ! 
Who have no wish, but do thy will ; 
And, doing, grow in glory still, 
Through all eternity—— !"’ 


“T will pay you no higher compliment on them than saying, | 
will try to make them the study of my own life !"—said my guest, 
much affected. 

“If you do,” said I impressively, ‘‘ you may be blessed, not 
indeed as Mary was, who bore the promised-one, the Redeemer of the 
human race, for that has been accomplished, that you may bring 
into the world a child of God. You look astonished, my Rebecca, 
but I can speak no more to you on this most important subject at 
present ; still, like Mary ofold, ‘ ponder upon these things in your 
heart ;’ and we may be able to resume the subject another day.” 

“* You say quite right,” said Mrs. Levison; “ I cannot fear them 
now—(you see I have read our book, and I shall study it privately 
at home),—but without the zealot’s fierce desire to signalise myself 
by beginning open hostilities with those who have such strong 
claims on my ictienn-anh here comes my husband’s carriage— 
his Sabbath is now over, and I feel I ought to hasten home.” 

‘¢ Then I will not detain you; but let me first put up your new 
purchase for you in paper: if Mr. Levison sees it when you return, 
it may cause fresh dissension—and there is no need of it—we 
want no martyrs now !” 

Rebecca insisted on leaving a small emerald ring upon my finger, 
that she took off her own: it was rather too small, I must alien for 
me, but I have had it stretched, and wear it constantly on the 
little finger of my left hand, for the sake of one of the loveliest, 
and most amiable women on the earth. 

As I said before, I have given up my nursing vocation some 
years. I have no longer occasion to sit up at nights, and dandle 
babies: yet so strong is habit. that I rather like to be in the house 
where such things are going on, that is, to give advice when it is 
requested, and often admonition where it is not; so about a year 
after the visit I have been speaking of, when Mrs. Levison left the 
ring upon my finger, I received an invitation from my Hebrew 
friend at Stamford-hill, to spend a few weeks with them at the 
time of the young Hebrew lady’s confinement, as they had some- 
how or other, gained the knowledge, that I was somewhat expert 
in these matters. Rebecca’s health had not been good for a long 
while ; she had become thin, and lost a good deal of that beautiful 
roundness of limb, that had before so much distinguished her— 
there was a look about her, pinched and drawn, that her mother 
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did not like—and the hour after I arrived, she apologised for enter- 
ing into my sleeping apartment, to talk to me about her danghter, 
and ask my-opinion. 

“T am sure she is not happy,” observed Mrs. Salamons, ‘she 
frets about something or other, depend upon it; but I cannot get 
to the bottom of the business. I wish, Mrs. Griffiths, you would 
try to sound her ; for she is very partial to you.” 

“Mr. Levison is very fond of her, I think: Nothing wrong 
there ?”—I enquired. 

** Oh no,” said the affectionate mother, drying her eyes; “ poor 
Joel doats upon the ground on which she walks. Some time ago, 
indeed, just after they were married (which is always a rough sort 
of time you know), when they were in apprenticeship to each other 
as I call it, and had not learnt properly their respective duties, I 
thought I discovered a little pulling in contrary ways; but they 
settled it between themselves, which is always the best way, and 
have gone on most lovingly ever since.”’ 

“ Then what can she have to fret about?” I enquired; “ young, 
beautiful, rich, beloved, with the prospect of giving her husband a 
fresh tie of affection, what can she have to care about?” 

“Why, I dont kuow that,” said the good-humoured lady. ‘I 
sometimes think,—but then it would be very unnatural of her, that 
she grieves because she is a Heb ew, and she sees that more respect 
is paid to you Gentiles,—Christians I mean, than to us. I have 
had something of this feeling myself, and Rebecca is very proud ; 
but pray closely observe her, for if we can ‘ pluck out her sorrow 
by the roots,’ I would give half my fortune.” 

I promised [ would do my best ; and we parted. 

** My dearest Rebecca,” said Mr. Levison to his lovely young 
wife, I have brought you home a present; and I trust you will like 
it. My friend Nathan is returned from India, and has brought 
a couple of Cashmere shawls with him, both extremely handsome : 
I have them here for you to take your choice of—after you have 
done so, dearest, present the other to this good lady here, your 
respected mother, and tell her it is to be worn in honour of her first 
grandson.” 

‘‘How very kind!” exclaimed the overjoyed Mrs, Salamons ;’ 
‘but if it should chance to be a /ité/e girl, am I to lose my shawl, 
Joel ?” 

‘‘Why, as to that,” said Mr. Levison, “let me look upon her 
face first, and if it resembles that of her mother, I shall not withdraw 
the present. What says my Rebecca?” and the fond husband un- 
folded the magnificent purchases, and laid them before his young 
wife, who was reclining on a sofa. She raised herself, and smiled 
her thanks, but the bright sunshine in her eyes was fled; she 
thanked her husband with appropriate words, but there was no 
pleasure in the sound of ler voice. She made her selection between 
the two, but it was in consequence, I saw, of hearing her mother 
express the most animated praises of the other. I observed, indeed, 
with extreme pain, that something was lying heavy at Rebecca’s 
heart: I resolved to question her more closely.” 

** You are quite right, my dear friend,” said she with an anguished 
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smile, on my tenderly asking her what was her grief ;—‘‘ I am far 
from happy; and yet I have the kindest husband in the world, 
wealth at command, anda mother who is wrapt up in her child— 
I wish I could overcome this mental malady, for such it is; but 
it will overpower me, I fear, and I shall sink under it—you may 
easily guess the cause.” 

“* Indeed I do not,” answered 1; “ for if you are alluding to your 
conversion, that ought to be asource of delight to you, not of 
suffering, especially as it seems no longer to be a bone of conten- 
tion between you and your husband.” 

*‘O no,” replied the young wife; ‘“‘he has ceased a long time 
ago to reproach me with my ‘apostasy,’ as he once called it; 
although he now fully understands that I have in heart abjured 
Judaism—but my grief is, that my child, the being that seems part 
of myself, that is lying night and day in my bosom, must be 
trained up in a faith that will cause him to renounce the Saviour, 
and thus to crucify the Son of God again !—I could wish rather 
that my infant died before it saw the light, than witness what I 
know that child will utter if it lives. How soon will its infant lips 
revile, as did the Jews of old, the Redeemer of mankind!” 

As she said this, she burst into a passionate flood of tears, and 
refused for some time to be comforted. 

‘*My dear Mrs Levison,”’ said I, “‘ are you not a little unreason- 
able, nay ungrateful too, for the mercies you have received? Do 
you manifest that faith which hopeth all things? Your nerves, no 
doubt, have at present much to do with these melancholy thoughts ; 
so I shall not scold you now: but if you continue in this mood after 
the birth of your first-born child, I shall tell you, that you deserve 
to have the destroying angel, not to pass-over, but enter your doors 
and leave you sorrowful.” 

‘* Is it possible that you do not see this matter in the same light 
as Ido, Mrs. Griffiths?” said Rebecca almost reproachfully; ‘I 
should have thought, after the conversations we have had together, 
you would have sympathised, at least, with my present discomfort— 
but why do you call me ungrateful as well as unreasonable ?” 

‘* Because so much has already been granted to you of good, yet 
still you murmur—how then can you expect more? A year ago, 
you dreaded lest you should lose entirely the affections of your 
husband, from your change of faith ; yet now, although he is fully 
acquainted with that change, see how exquisitely kind he is to 
you—he persecutes you not—yet still you repine. Cannot that Being 
who has produced so wonderful and beneficial a change in your 
favour, do still more—either bring conviction into that husband’s 
heart, full and entire, or give you fortitude to bear circumstances 
as they are ?” 

Often did Rebecca and myself renew this theme, whilst I was 
staying at Stamford-hill; and several times did Mr. Levison him- 
self allude openly and forbearingly to his young wife’s being a 
Christian. When he did so, her agitation increased so much, that he 
became ultimately alarmed, and requested my opinion on her case. 
Frankly did I inform him of the precise cause of her distress, and 
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that I feared, if her mind could not be relieved, that she would sink 
when her hour of trial came on 

“ What can I do to save her?” asked poor Levison, almost dis- 
tracted. ‘‘ She is dearer to me every day she lives! I will speak to 
her again upon this subject: nay, I will do more, I will examine it 
myself; I will read and study this favorite book of hers, which is 
proscribed to us, it is true. I will compare it with Moses and the 
prophets; and should I see sufficient grounds even to doubt, I will 
give my beloved Rehecca the benefit of that doubt, and her child 
shall be of its mother’s present faith. 

Was it indeed an artifice in me so bad as to need repentance, that 
I wrote off secretly to my friend Eugenius, that young but most ex- 
cellent clergyman of the establishment, he to whom Lord Walter 
Maxwell owed so much; that I told him exactly how things stood 
in Mr. Levison’s family ; and requested he would come off imme- 
diately to town, and call on me, as if by accident, whilst I was at 
Stamford-hill? Not even to Rebecca herself did 1 confide this little 
pict lest her agitation on seeing him, should betray me to her hus- 

and. I knew that if once I could contrive to get him into an 

argument with my candid, intelligent, and eloquent friend, there 
aT be a hope of having more converts than one in Mr. Levison’s 
amily. 

Never yet did Eugenius neglect a call that was to do his Master's 
service. This I knew well by old experience: hence I calculated to 
a certainty, the very hour of his coming, and arranged matters so 
that he should be ushered into the room, where both the husband, 
wife, and myself were sitting. I introduced him as my near rela- 
tion (and so I am proud to own him), and Mr. Levison very 

olitely invited him to dinner: I of course pressed him also, more 
indeed than was necessary, as Eugenius, with a noble frankness all 
his own, accepted the invitation at once. 

Mr. Levison again most handsomely insisted on my_ relation 
staying there a day or two. His portmanteau was sent for to the 
inn, and in him I obtained an auxiliary to my good work of 
mighty power. 

After dinner, to my great surprise, the master of the house led at 
once of his own accord to the subject of Christianity, and, hearing 
his guest was a clergyman, requested information of this unbigoted 
being upon its doctrines. O that I could have collected together 
the overwhelming evidences Eugenius brought as to their truth, 
simple, yet profound ; patient, calm, dignified, persuasive. How 
did he connect the links of the golden chain! how string prophe- 
cies together! how speak of their fulfilment! Breathlessly did 
Rebecca and myself attend that night to this most momentous dis- 
course. How did we turn our eyes from one face to the other of the 
disputants! I had taken the liberty of stepping out, to order the 
servants not to let us be interrupted, nor did we feel how fast the 
hours slipped away. 

The blue light of early morning peeped into every hole and 
crevice of the shutters (it being too warm to close the curtains) and 
still they argued on. I was the person who thought it -right to 
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break up the conference, for poor Rebecca I fancied looked paler 
than usual, from anxiety: perhaps, more than life hung upon the 
question ; we therefore retired. The argument was adjourned to the 
next day. Mr. Levison himself gave orders, then, that “‘no one was 
to be admitted :” even poor Mrs. Salamons herself was to be told 
“ They had a stranger with them on most important business, and 
should not be allowed just then to enter.’’ Luckily, she had a 
severe tooth-ache, and did not call; I say, duckily, for the next day 
the dentist extracted the grievance and the tooth together. 

Eugenius departed from us at the time proposed. How did 
Rebecca’s cheek crimson with delight! how did those dark fringed 
eyes of her’s sparkle with gratitude to God, his minister, and to 
her husband, when she heard the latter, on taking leave of my 
valued clerical friend, add these words, with a most cordial shake 
of the hand :— | 

‘¢ Well, then, we understand 6ne another, Eugenius (for so your 
relative, Mrs. Griffiths, I find, loves to call you). On condition that 
you will come up yourself to town and perform the ceremony, 1 
consent that this little expected scion from the stock of Abele 
shall be baptised. I trust he will find his way to the bosom of that 
Patriarch, although sprinkled by the waters of the Christian 
Dispensation.” 

‘¢ Amen!” ejaculated Rebecca, throwing her arms round her 
Joel’s neck, and bursting into a flood of joyous tears. ‘* Let him be 
called Eugenius” murmured she, lifting up her head from her 
husband’s shoulder. 

‘‘ Let him be called Eugenius,” repeated the happy Mr. Levison. 

How Mrs. Salamons did stare when her son-in-law informed her, 
that he intended to have her grandson christened by the name of 
‘“* Eugenius /” Her vast surprise chained her tongue !—she looked 
as if planet-struck ; or as my gardener says (that is, the man that 
mows and sweeps my little grass-plot five or six times a year), 
‘“« perfectly conglomerated, or ‘ all of a heap,’ as the woman said of 
yeast dumplings.” 

Fortunately, for it seems we were then quite favourites of fortune, 
who dispenses good or bad luck according to the humour she is in, 
which also much depends upon her digestive organs, luckily I 
say, for the second time in one week, to save poor Mrs. Salamons’ 
feelings, Rebecca, just at that very moment, gave some indication 
that “her hour was come.” Who could think of Christian names or 
Jews, at such a time? Away ran the affectionate mother to send 
off for the doctor, and nurse to order the fire: in short, all was 
bustle, all was preparation; I had nothing to do but to pour into 
Rebecca’s ear, my delighted congratulations on our triumph, greater 
far to us than those even a Wellington can boast of, and these are 
not very inconsiderable either ! 

I am not about to give an account of any thing that happened 
between the hour I am speaking, and that wherein the first-born 
son of Joel Levison, Esq., diamond merchant, attired far finer than 
he himself, poor little thing, had any conception of—when the 
black-eyed boy of my loved Re»ecca, on the eighth day, the one 
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set apart amongst the Jews for the performance of another ancient 
ceremony, received upon his infant forehead by the hands of his 
godfather, the Rev. Mr. Pelham, otherwise Eugenius, the sign of 
the cross, the symbol of the Christian religion. 

When this rite had been impressively gone through, and the 
child had been taken out by the nurse, Rebecca had to sustain a 
joyful surprise indeed, one that I anticipated, but had promised to 

eep secret from even my young friend herself. I thought the eyes 
of poor Mrs. Salamons would have started from her head, when she 
heard Mr. Levison say— 

“ Rebecca, mother of my child, you are in heart a christian, 
would you like to receive the outward and visible sign of your 
religion, now our child's excellent godfather is with us? It is an 
opportunity that we cannot, I fear, get easily again. I detest 
making a scene of a religious rite, and it can be done now in private. 
Will you be baptised?” 

“© Joel, this is indeed kind!” said the young mother, who 
was reclining on a couch, and as yet extremely weak. Mrs. Salamons 
opened her mouth wide as well as her eyes. She was beginning to 
speak ; but I assured her ina whisper, that any agitation now would 
be most injurious to her daughter. 

‘* Let them please themselves,” added I: it was a summary 
way certainly of getting rid of the argument. 

‘‘T understand nothing! I am in a dream! Hark! what does he 
say more?” said Mrs. Salamons; it was now my turn to feel 
astonishment; thus spake Mr, Levison. 

‘¢ Husbands and wives, Eugenius are said to be of ‘ one flesh ;’ I 
know it will give you pleasure to hear, Sir, that I am persuaded by 
your arguments, followed up by my subsequent investigation of 
them, and aided a little by this good lady here your relative, who 
is somewhat of a divine herself, I am afraid; we will be baptised 
together!” 

‘‘Not to day, not to day!” responded the young Clergyman ; 
‘¢T will have no converts from sudden impulses, but from solid con- 
viction—you and I, my dear Sir, will have a little more talk together 
this evening; and should you after that be resolved to abjure 
Judaism, and enter the pale of our Messiah’s kingdom, I will 
administer to both you and Mrs, Levison the initiatory rite,—you 
shall be baptised together.” 

I went into the room that afternoon where the gentlemen were 
sitting. Many books were scattered over the table: I lingered a 
few minutes unobserved to hear their conversation, I uttered not a 
syllable. 

“‘ Listen,” said my respected relative, ‘“‘ andcandidly confess, that 
a religion which lays so much stress upon externals cannot be sup- 

sed to have much vitality ; the real and interior communication 
with the Father of Truth. 

“ Let me read this extract from Maimonides in his treatise on 
the subject of your slaughtering animals; which treatise is acted 
on now as an authority by the Hebrews here in England. This 
slaughtering is uot for sacrifice, or its peculiarity might be ac- 
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counted for; but for common food, which is eaten every day upon 
the Hebrew’s table :— 

‘¢¢QOn which part of the animal is the slaughtering to be effected ? 
On the windpipe from the edge of the rivala downwards, as far as 
the top of the extremity of the lungs, as these parts are situated, 
when the beast stretches out its neck to feed; this is the exact 
place of the slaughtering in the windpipe. But if there be any 
flaw or gap in the instrument, any furrow on the edge, even though 
the furrow be the least possible, the slaughtering is unlawful. If 
a slaughterer who has not had his slaughtering-knife examined 
before a wise man, a Rabbi, slaughters by himself, and it be found 
to have a gap in it, he is to be deposed from his office, excommuni- 
cated, and proclamation is to be made, that all the meat which 
he has slaughtered is carrion.’ And it seems” said Eugenius, *‘ that 
these regulations are now in full force, for I find that Mr. 
the slaughterer at ——-— for the Hebrews, is now under the ban of 
your Gaon, or chief Rabbi, for not attending to these rules properly, 
that it has been entered ‘ that the testimony of this offending party, 

, is inadmissible upon his oath ;’ and ‘that every one who is 
surnamed with the name of Israel, must take heed not to eat of this 
so slaughtered meat. Further, even the vessels of those house- 
holders who eat of his slaughtering, are unlawful, as the vessels in 
which carrion or torn meat are boiled.’ 

‘¢ This,” continued Eugenius, “is according to the rules laid 
down within the Talmud, fully recognised by your society the 
Elders. Now own to me, whether such trifles as these should be 
deemed of more importance than those divine doctrines laid down 
by our great Lawgiver, which we have gone over again this day, 
To do justice, love mercy, and walk humbly with our God ?” I 
stole out of the recom on this to Mrs. Levison, who showed me 
afterwards the passage from Maimonides which Eugenius had read 
to her husband. 

So easy was the temper of Mrs. Salamons, and so entire her de- 
votion to the happiness of her beloved daughter, that she very soon 
grew reconciled to the thought of her “becoming a Christian, 
especially as her husband chose to become one also. 

The next day, quietly, without display, I witnessed the ceremony 
of baptism conferred on my beloved young Hebrew and her 
amiable husband ; and I believe them to be, what is very rarely the 
case, though many may have submitted to the same rites, really in 
heart and conduct the disciples of Him, ‘ who went about doing 
good.” 

Rebecca’s health has improved with peace of mind. She has 
since increased the number of her divine Master’s fold, and has 
done me the compliment to call her little daughter, since born, by 
the name of her she deli hted to honour ; and I do verily believe 
my young namesake ‘ Mary’”’ will turn out one of these days to be 
quite as beautiful as her mother. May she also be as good ! 
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CENSUS OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


' CHARLES FOURIER, AND SOCIALISM IN FRANCE. 


Théorie des Quatre Mouvements. Par Charles Fourier. 1808. 
Association Domestique Agricole. C. Fourier. 1822. 
Nouveau Monde Industriel. C. Fourier. 1829. 

Destinée Sociale. Par Victor Considerant. 1834. 

Fourier et son Systeme. Par Madame Gatti de Gamond. 1838. 


THERE is a vague and undefined idea now stealing gradually over the 
minds of the industrious classes, respecting a regeneration of society, 
upon principles almost the reverse of those which have for six thousand 
years governed the world. This mechanical process of regeneration, is 
universally known by the name of “‘ Socialism.” Three individuals of 
original genius and astonishing perseverance, amid the revilings, the 
buffetings, and the raillery of society—each for himself—lay claim, 
respectively, to the honour of having first awakened the public mind to 
this unitary mode of conducting human affairs. These three are, St. 
Simon, Fourier, Owen. We arrange them in the chronological order 
of their manifestations in the press. 

But Owen has certainly the honour, if honour it be, of having first filled 
the columns of the daily papers with his doctrines, and disseminated over 
Europe the knowledge of his name. St. Simon first appeared as an 
author in 1801 ; but his views were not then fully developed : he directed 
his thoughts to scientific unity before he entered upon the career of poli- 
tical or industrial agitation, He preferred the spirit of the Cartesian, to 
that of the Newtonian philosophy—“ Descartes,” he said, ‘‘ avait monarchise 
la science, Newton l’a republicanisée, il l’a anarchisée.”” Descartes main- 
tained the theory of a universal harmonicon or analogy. Newton, ac- 
cording to St. Simon, has destroyed this idea, by leading the mind to 
fragmental philosophy—fragmental sciences, detached from the uni- 
versal science, or the one philosophy—for which the socialists all 
contend, in their own peculiar style. In 1814 he brought his scientific 
theory into politics, and in 1819 he published his celebrated parable, 
for which he was tried, and acquitted, by jury, in 1820. This latter 
date is the epoch of St. Simon’s notoriety. Owen was well known to 
all Europe, three years before this (1817). He bought the London 
press—spent several thousand pounds in a few weeks, upon newspapers 
only—and so loaded the mail-coaches with the new social ideas, that the 
directors of the post-office entered a complaint against him to the Go- 
vernment. Amongst the crimes laid to his charge, was that of having, 
on one occasion, delayed the departure of the mail twenty-minutes— 
this was in 1817. Fourier published his first work in 1808: but the 
work in which the science of association is reduced to a form and sub- 
jected to a severely critical and laborious analysis, is the Assuciation 
Domestique Agricole, published in 1822. It is, therefore, impossible 
to determine to which of the trio the priority belongs, for each is prior 
in one sense, and posterior in another. 

St. Simonism made a brilliant attempt to hatch the new social system 
in 1830; but ere two years had passed the sect was politically extinct, 
and now, sole stat nominis umbra ; the ghost of a name alone remains to 
tell what it was. It gave an immense impulse, however, to French 
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industry. Even the Dublin Review acknowledges this ; and one of the 
principal leaders of the party. Michel Chevalier, is now a favourite 
ingenieur of Louis Philippe, who gives abundant employment to his 
active mind --iti making official inquiries into the mechanical industry 
of foreign lands—and suggesting plans for regenerating France, by the 
popular and lucrative means of Canals, and Chemins de fer. Many of 
the St. Simoneans were men of singular talent—Bazard especially was a 
man of true genius, and deserves to be noted for the decided stand 
which he took against the most offensive doctrine of the school, respect- 
ing the relationship of the two sexes. Enfantin prevailed, but the 
secession of Bazard destroyed the vitality of the sect ; and Louis Philippe 
completed the dispersion of the party, by an act of prerogative. Enfantin 
went to Egypt, and took office under the Pacha; but has lately returned 
to France and married—d la mode Chrétienne. 

Owenism is labouring hard in England—but progresses only amongst 
the poor., It never can progress amongst any other class; for its fun- 
damental principle is equality. It gives the same wages to a bad, as to 
a good workman ; to an idle, as to an industrious workman ; to a fool, 
as to a man of talent. Men of talent, therefore, will never flock around 
it—and rich men will defy it. The poor have everything to gain by it. 
Idlers would certainly have good reason to hail it as a kind and indulgent 
parent, and bad workmen would rejoice to find that their clumsy work 
was paid as well for as the more finished and skilful performances of 
abler men. But talent and Industry have rights. of their own, and it is 
not possible for a system of perfect equality to annihilate them. If man 
has aright to appropriate the earth to himself, without regarding the 
interest of the brute creation—so has talent a right to superior power and 
wealth, which are, in an especial manner, its own creation, Physical power 
may work and toil ; but it is talent alone that makes that physical power 
profitable for the increase of wealth. True it is, that the labourer is 
worthy of his hire; he ought to be well fed, clothed, and lodged, if the 
aggregate produce of society can afford it; but it is not reasonable to 
affirm that a man of industry, of skill, of genius, deserves no higher 
reward than ‘‘ the fat boy,” to whom nature has given only a facility for 
eating and sleeping. In one sense, there is no merit in being a genius, 
nor demerit in being a fool. There is no merit in being a man, nor 
demerit in being a horse; but the man has rights superior to those of 
the horse—rights of talent—by which rights of talent, he makes the 
horse his servant. And the horse is happy in its servitude, when its 
servile rights are acknowledged and conceded. There is a similar re- 
lationship between the talented and untalented man. The rights of man 
are somewhat more complex than the equalists deem them, It is only 
where the men themselves are equal, that the rights are equal. 

Upon this point, Fourier has chosen the right ground—the only tena- 
ble ground in fact--and his social system differs from all other social 
systems, in not only not destroying the spirit of competition, but in 
giving it additional impulse ; and so controlling it by counter checks, as 
to make it an essential instrument to the introduction of social harmony. 
It does not destroy private property, nor emulation, nor inequality of 
rank and fortune. It preserves all the gradations of society, as the 
ladder of ambition, which every man of industry and prudence, may 
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mount successfully. In this respect, therefore, the rich have no occasion 
to fear it, Nay, if the social philosophers’ calculation be correct, they 
are as much interested in the success of the experiment, as the poor them- 
selves. These calculations, however, are not to be received with simple 
and undoubting faith: they want the testimony of experience to cor- 
roborate them ; and experience will throw down many an obstacle in the 
way, which Fourier’s imagination, however minute and pictorial, forgot 
to introduce into the social composition. 

We shall try to embody, in as concise and popular a form as posssible, 
the conception of socialism by Fourier, in order that the English 

ublic may thoroughly understand what the French Socialists are aim- 
ing at—for there is no other system of socialism propounded in France 
at the present moment. Moreover this system is of a more respectable 
and rational character than any of the preceding.—It is essentially 
peaceful and conservative. So much so, that it has at last attracted 
the attention of Royalty,—the Duke of Orleans being a subscriber to 
the periodicals of the school, and his example followed by many mem- 
bers of the Legislature. 

Fourier died on 10th October, 1837. He was born at Besancon, 
1772, was trained to the mercantile profession which he pursued till the 
age of sixty, when he retired on a small income. Since his death, his 
place has been supplied by Victor Considerant, a man of talent and 
prudence, whose mother-in-law, Madame Clarisse Vigoureux, a lady of 
property, has materially contributed by her bounty to support the infant 
system. She alone has borne the expense of the establishment in Rue 
Jacob, where M. Considerant presides and occasionally reads lectures, 
and converses with the disciples of the school, and where an English 
architect, Mr. Daly, is employed in drawing architectural models for 
perfecting the idea of the Phalanstere. There is no agitation or popu- 
lar excitement encouraged by Considerant. ~ His coldness in this respect 
has given offence to many, and caused a rent in the party—but the 
name of Fourier unites them all, and the rent only brings into operation 
two modes of action. The original school published the ‘‘ Phalange,” 
a fortnightly periodical, price half a franc, and the ‘‘ Secession,"’ pub- 
lishes monthly the “‘ Chronique du Mouvement Social.” 

The doctrine of Fourier commences with the poetic and scientific 
idea of a universal harmony, and hence it proceeds analogically to the 
organisation of society, following the models which God himself has 
given us in his own sublime creation both astral and terrestrial. The 
destiny of man, says Considerant, is ‘‘ la gestion de son globe,” or, in 
Scriptural language, the dominion of the world ; but it is man as a sym- 
pathetic morally organised unity alone, that can do this divinely. Unity 
is the fulcrum of authority. There may be force and strength of an in- 
ferior degree exercised by a race of living beings individually, but it is 
only in their collective capacity that we determine their authority. When 
that collective capacity is a combination of forces turning on a single 
pivot, then we must admit that the race alluded to,;is a moral unity. 
When the collective capacity is not a combination of forces, but a reso- 
lution of confiicting forces, then the unity is awanting. When these 
forces are many, there is confusion and loss of power—anarchy. When 
there are only two forces, and the weaker patiently submits to the 
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stronger—there is no loss of power—this is the Divine law. But justice 
alone will give the requisite patience. The consummation of social pro- 
gress is to arrive at this beau ideal. To make individual man perfect, 
morally, is impossible, for that would be equivalent to Divinity, but to 
perfect, intellectually, the conception of the law, is not only possible, but 
assumed as practicable by all legislators. The law is assumed to be per- 
fect, and always more perfect than the individual; no man can be so 
good as the law of his own country—there never was a law so bad as 
as not to be better than its subjects. The law is the perfection of 
justice, because, as Sir William Blackstone avers, it is founded on the 
law of Nature, and it is neither just nor binding unless it be in acdor- 
dance with the law of Nature. 

To perfect the conception of Law, therefore, is the first, and great aim 
of Fourier. Individual training then proceeds under a perfect master —he 
sets out a priori, with unity and harmony, as the postulates of the argu- 
ment. Man, as a phenomenal existence in nature, was first a physical 
unity, as every material individual is; in that one condition, he was re- 
latively perfect, there being no division in humanity; but as divisions 
multiplied by generation, the want of a moral union became apparent, 
this want of moral union, is the condition of the fall—man’s birth into 
time is the fall itself. The moral union is the restoration from the fall ; 
when man becomes morally one, even as he was primitively, a physical 
unity. Fourier has not expressed himself in this manner, but this is his 
idea of unity in mankind. Now as it is impossible to begin with man- 
kind in toto, to form this moral union, we must begin with a portion ; 
and that portion must be neither an individual, nor a family related 
by blood, but a family related by moral and spiritual relationship, or 
feelings—a small type of universal man, namely, an association contain- 
ing individual representatives of all that human society consists of. 
Each association, of this description, becomes a little world, a microcosm, 
which like Adam, the first man, reproduces its own likeness, and gradu- 
ally replenishes the world with moral or spiritual families. It is a new 
species of generation. It is evident, therefore, that the whole theory is 
illustrated by the organic form of one association, even as human nature 
is illustrated by the organic form of one man. 

Progress begins individually. In the individual it has hitherto been 
progressing; but there is a limit to the individual system of training, 
beyond which it cannot go. There are vices which it necessarily 
cherishes. The man, his wife and children, being one isolated interest, 
must have isolated feelings; and even the best of men, under such 
influences, cannot denude themselves of the individualism of their con- 
dition. By enlarging the family alone, can the affections and the sym- 
pathy be expanded, so as to form a type of universality? That,type is 
a Phalanstere, what in England is vulgarly denominated a community. 
But with Fourier, the idea of a community is essentially different from 
that of Owen, having three distinct classes—men of capital, of talent, 
and of labour, with wages for each, and a guarantee of the minimum of 
subsistence, and that a comfortable subsistence, for all. Fourier, like 
Owen, considers that about 2000 individuals, or 400 families, are re- 
quired to constitute a little type or modél of universal society ; and as all 
society is based ‘upon agricultural industry, he begins agriculturally, and 
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calls this model the Association Domestique Agricole. This associa- 
tion will consist of men of capital, who may or may not reside in the 
‘« Phalanstere ;” of men of talent, of men of industry ; and one man 
may belong to one, two, or all of these classes. 

The principal moral agent by which thc industry of this Phalange is 
propelled corresponds to that by which the planets are maintained in 
their orbits, and by which a stone falls to the ground: namely, attrac- 
tion. Industry, to be vigorous, must be attractive. Now, a man can 
learn more trades than one, and be a better workman in two than in one 
only. In two or three years, a man is as good a tailor as ever he will 
be » and, in these three years, he may learn shoe-making also, and car- 
pentering ; and find himself, at the end of these three years, as well 
skilled in these three trades as he would have been in one only.‘ Fellen- 
berg has already solved this question at Hofwyl, where the young men 
have a most extensive experimental knowledge of mechanics ; and can 
handle a needle, an awl, a plane, anda chisel, in a workman-like manner, 
producing specimens of handiwork which we could not distinguish from 
those of the best London markets. Fourier recommends the adoption 
of this system for social labour: thus carrying out the system of the 
division of labour, by which art is improved, and destroying the aversion 
that the division of labour has so copiously infused into human industry. 
His short sittings (seances) of two hours at most, are the basis of attrac- 
tive industry. A man may work two hours, patiently, three times 
a-week making pin-heads, who would be wretched indeed were he 
doomed to toil perpetually at this one employment. But the pin-maker 
of one sitting may be the carpenter of another and tailor of a third; and 
on another occasion may be relaxing both legs and arms, and strength- 
ening sinew and muscle by hammering a piece of red-hot iron in the 
smithy. In all these employments, he may be quite aw fait; for the 
one will be relief and relaxation from the other. 

To carry on industry in the most economical and attractive manner, 
Fourier recommends series and groups for the different departments, 
and affirms that one man may belong to thirty different groups or series. 
These series and sub-series would so divide and sub-divide the labour of 
the community, that in one little association almost every useful art 
might be pursued, and some always carried to great perfection, accord- 
ing to the prevailing genius of the party, the climate, and locality. To 
make this industry as active as possible, rivalry is necessary between the 
groups. The groups Must compete even to antipathy: for there is 
vigour in antagonism. ‘This is the law of discord, which is essential to 
harmony. Concord alone cannot produce music ; but as each man does 
or may belong to thirty different groups, he co-operates on one occasion 
with him with whom he competes on another; and thus the law of 
concord subdues the law of discord, and produces an harmonious combina- 
tion of active and energetic faculties. 

This large family of 2000 individuals would occupy one palace, each 
individual family being provided with separate apartments, with power to 
eat alone or in company, at discretion ; but as one kitchen, one laundry, 
one bake-house and oven, one nursery, one school, would serve for all ; 
it is evident that the domestic economy of this palace would be greater 
than that of four hundred separate houses, whilst additional comforts 
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would be enjoyed by all, in cleanliness, saving of time, nursery, and 
education of children. The economy of farming would also be great. 
The estate of such a phalanstere would enjoy all. the advantages of a 
large farm; advantages so great, that agriculture is at present mainly 
retarded by the inability of farmers to do justice to the soil. ‘‘ Where,” 
asks Arthur Young, ‘‘ is the little farmer to be found who will cover his 
whole farm with marl at the rate of 100 or 150 tons per acre? Who 
will drain all his land at the expense of 2/. or 3/. an acre? Who will 
pay a heavy price for the manure of towns, and convey it thirty miles by 
land carriage ? Who will float his meadows at the expense of 5/. an acre ? 
Who, to improve the breed of his sheep, will give a thousand guineas 
for the use of a single ram for a single season? Who will send across 
the kingdom for new implements, and for men to use them? Who will 
employ and pay men for residing in provinces where practices are found 
which they want to introduce into their farms? At the very mention of 
such exertions, common in England, what mind can be so perversely 
framed as to imagine for a single moment that such things are to be 
effected by little farmers? Deduct from agriculture all the practices 
which have made it flourishing i in this island, and you have precisely the 
management of little farms.” Thus it appears that the individual system 
of farming, or farming on a small scale, is the lowest species of agriculture, 
a single step beyond the savage state; but by the co-operation which 
capital procures to the wealthy landholder, a species of association is 
formed consisting of master, servants, capital, and talent, by which the 
productiveness of the soil is so greatly increased, that, according to an 
intelligent and scientific farmer, Mr. Oliver, of Lochend, in comparing 
the system of 1723 with that of the present day, the quantity raised is 
twelve times greater under the new than under the old system. But 
even yet the capital and labour are insufficient. The land still calls for 
labour ; and may it not be the design of Providence thus to urge on man 
to social organization, by which alone that labour can be obtained in 
masses upon an economical and comfortable system? Fourier’s pha- 
lanstere is a large farm, consisting of about nine square miles, or three 
miles in breadth ; so that the dwelling will not be more than a mile and 
a half from the extremities. The government has all the unity and 
vigour of monarchy, by residing in an individual selected by the majority 
for his competency: and hence it may be said to combine all the 
advantages of a large farm with the additional advantage of an enormous 
increase of labour, equal to capital, and, as large a deduction of expense, 
arising from the economy of one building ; this economy, consisting of 
saving of land, saving of roads, saving of enclosures, saving of fuel, of 
time, both for men and women ; and, above all, the advantages derivable 
from variety of employment, by which almost the implements of industry 
could be constructed by the establishment itself. Such an establishment 
could do what no landed proprietor can accomplish for want of capital. 
It could concentrate all mechanical industry within itself; it could be 
self-sufficient, always excepting its dependence upon other localities for 
material in which its own is defective. 

‘* Fourier promises,” says Abel Trauson in the Revue Encyclopedique, 
“‘ to lead the passions to equilibrium by the influence of pleasures, not 
by moral discourses, the method hitherto adopted by all moralists— a 
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method which, however, has never succeeded.’’ It is the education of 
the heart and not of the intellect only—the heart cannot be effectively 
taught by words alone ; it is taught by condition, by circumstances and 
its own mystic feelings therein. The heart ruminates; and whilst it 
ruminates, it discusses its own relationship with surrounding things. 
When these surrounding things are the creation of selfishness and 
injustice, in which erring egotism with its thievish paws acts the most 
distinguished part; the heart becomes a rebel, the passions are in 
mutiny, reason becomes disordered by the fever of the imagination ; 
suspicion reigns paramount, it regards the moralist as an impostor, the 
priest as a deceiver, the judge as a tyrant. But when these surrounding 
things are the creations of justice and the social interest; how very 
different is the rumination of the heart! The heart is not prone to evil 
thoughts in a good social condition ; it is highly susceptible of kind 
impressions, it is highly sensitive to justice—there is a common sense of 
justice in all men, even in children—lIt is felt; and the feeling is 
accompanied with lightness of heart and goodness of purpose—How 
easy, how very easy it is to teach men morals by condition, how difficult 
how impossible to make them good, independent of condition! The 
heart is the best scholar in the school of morals. Moralists have hitherto 
taught the head chiefly. But, say the objectors, man is insatiable ; he will 
never be content even with this—*‘ But why,” says Fourier,” despair of 
the goodness of God in creation before we have studied his designs in 
the calculations of the social permanent Revelation or impassioned 
attraction, of which one cannot determine the ultimate object but in pro- 
ceeding regularly by analysis and synthesis. But this calculation seems 
absurd at first sight. It informs us that every one desires to possess 
millions and a palace. How can these be given to all the world. 
Frivolous objections! Is this a motive to abandon a study? Pursue it 
without fear. Follow the precepts of your philosophers which enjoin 
you to explore the whole domain of science. Finish therefore that which 
Newton has commenced, the calculus of attraction. It will teach you 
that that which desires millions and a palace desires é00 little ; for in the 
social state the poorest of men will enjoy five hundred thousand palaces, 
where he will find gratuitously much more pleasure than a King of 
France can procure with thirty five millions of revenue.” 

We have given a vague idea of a phalanstere, without entering into 
any of the critical details and numerical calculations, and metaphysical 
analyses and syntheses and protheses of the author ; of which the curious 
student will find a goodly array in Fourier’s works. In attempting to 
perfect the several sciences, a result which can only be obtained when 
all the other sciences are perfect, Fourier has frequently put his imagin- 
ation on the rack for invention. ‘That a perfect harmonicon exists in 
the universe—in the divine mind, is a species of axiom which only the 
atheist or anarchist will deny ; and moreover, that the harmony of nature 
in all its parts is expressible, numerically and geometrically, as well as 
morally and poetically, must be conceded by every enlarged and uni- 
versalizing mind. Religion has consecrated three, and seven, and ten, 
and twelve in a peculiar manner ; science has latterly confirmed this act 
of consecration in many departments of knowledge. There are evidently 
certain numbers which are distinguished more than others by a species 
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of nobility ; and a wide field of thought is yet unexplored in the regions 
of numerical analogy. But it is very evident that many castles must be 
built in the air before a solid structure upon a permanent foundation be 
erected. Much may be learned from Fourier’s digest of moral philosophy ; 
but that it is final is somewhat dubious or rather indubious. The three- 
fold basis of Labour, Capital, and Skill, is perhaps indisputable—This is 
the triune power of society ; numerically harmonising with the theo- 
logical trinity, but it may be disputed whether the following mode of 
determining the value of each be founded on the divine law. Fourier 
distinguishes twelve principal passions, amongst which he enumerates Ist, 
the five senses, corresponding to labour; rather selfish than social ; 2d, 
four social passions—viz. Friendship, Ambition, Love, Familism, corre- 
sponding to capital or the acquisitive principle; and 3d, three other 
passions which are the essential sources of social organization—viz. the 
Love of Variety—(La Papillonne), the Spirit of Party—(Cabilisme) and 
Public Speech (Compositisme), corresponding to talent as the organising 
principle. These three classes, consisting of 5, 4, 3, according to 
Fourier, should divide the profits of industry in the same proportion. 
Labour receiving five-twelfths ; Capital four-twelfths ; and Talent, three- 
twelfths. Whether this be natural or not, there is this advantage in it, 
that a system so linked together, numerically and analogically, is easily 
learned, easily remembered ; and therefore more useful than one which 
is not numerical. 

There is one very beautiful idea of Fourier’s, which we must not for- 
get to notice, en passant, namely, that of industrial armies. The old 
armies are evil, and belong to what Fourier calls the era of incoherence 
ascendante, but as the laws of God or nature are eternal, though pro- 
gressively developed in a progressive being, these armies of destruc- 
tion and misery are convertible into armies of destruction and happi- 
ness, by the operation of another motive of destructive activity; an ac- 
tivity that destroys not the bodies of men for the purpose of founding 
dynasties and extending empires ; but an activity that destroys the bar- 
renness of the soil, and the impossibility of the wild and desolate regions 
of the earth. Armies that enter upon the peaceful campaigns of agri- 
cultural industry, to till the ground, to drain the marshes, to fructify 
bogs and deserts, to build bridges, and to found colonies in uninhabited 
and desolate lands, are amid the sublime conceptions of the social. phi- 
losophers. This agricultural regeneration of the earth’s surface is, in 
Fourier’s eyes, but the humble commencement of a re-creation by man, 
as the representative of God; in which re-creation, all that is evil at 
present, will gradually assume the form of a blessing, or become the 
basis upon which a new creation will arise to bless and curse not. Not 
only will the earth itself be subdued, and thoroughly transformed into a 
garden of pleasure ; but the brute creation will be re-created by the de- 
velopment of the Divine gift of understanding in man, to whom the old 
world is merely the raw material, with which he himself reconstructs 
another and a better. Here begins the romance of Fourierism, and 
here many of his practical disciples leave him entirely, whilst the imagi- 
nation delights to follow the magician, as he conjures ages and worlds 
yet unborn to the wondering fancy. We have been highly diverted 
with some of those fancies, many of which are amusing, and all of which 
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have a sublimity and magnificence which afford rich material for poetic 
musings. Of course we do not believe them. We cannot say they are 
false, because we know nothing at all of the matter; but they are not 
low, there is nothing grovelling or degrading either to God or man in 
them. They are susceptible of great improvement, however, and like a 
splendid picture with many faults, both of drawing and colouring, they 
please and displease tout d’ un train. 

How a man could sit down gravely to inform us, that this world will 
live 80,000 years, and then die like a human being; that during that 
period we shall die and revive alternately; living at one time in the 
mundane, and at another in the ultra-mundane world; that in the mun- 
dane, we have such a deficiency of understanding and of memory, that 
we remember nothing of the ultra-mundane ; but that in the ultra-mun- 
dane, we have such a power of understanding and memory, that we re- 
member the past of both existences ; that during the whole planetary 
career, we shall live two-thirds of the time, about 54,000 years in the 
ultra-mundane state, and 27,000 in the mundane state ; that after the 
death of the world, the soul of the world, which is male and female, the 
male being the northern, the female the southern polarity, which two 
generate all life under God the primary generator, shall transmigrate 
into a cometary body, and commence life de novo, becoming successively 
a satellite, a planet, a sun, and thus mounting by degrees, till it become 
the soul of a universe, a biniverse, a triniverse, and gradually identified 
with the infinite and eternal; that the .ultra-mundane, and mundane 
worlds progress together, and their respective inhabitants become happy 
together ; that though there be higher powers, and higher enjoyments 
in the ultra-mundane, the inhabitants are relatively imperfect, and 
strenuously aiming at greater perfection, for the attainment of which 
they are partly dependent on the progress of the mundane, from which 


they proceed, and to which they are spiritually allied—that a man of 


talent and calculation, a mathematical, a mechanical genius, could seri- 
ously compose and publish such things, not in rhyme, nor blank verse, 
but in plain prose ; not as theories, or plausible hypotheses, but as ana- 
logical truths which he demonstrates harmonically by the science of 
analogy, would seem quite a marvel to us, were we not familiarly ac- 
quainted with beings more marvellous still; who, leaving the regions of 
time and space, and the sphere of sensation, will talk of insensible things 
as familiarly, as a gossip of the affairs of her neighbours, or a nurse of 
baby-linen. But Fourier’s day-dreams are intelligible. They are not 
like Emanuel Swedenborg’s generations, which nobody can comprehend, 
except in so many different ways as are equivalent to none. Fourier’s 
meaning is always precise, a quality which the reader has good cause to 
expect from an author who divides Universal Being into three attributes, 
Gop, the active and moving principle; Marrer, the passive moved 
principle ; and Justice, or Maruematics, the regulating principle. 

The great characteristic of practical Fourierism, is the binary theory 
of attractive and repulsive industry, corresponding to the great power 
that moves the planets in their orbits, and descénds into all the details of 
inferior creation. It is ascientific production, distribution, and regulation 
of these two forces in all the physical and moral relationships of life, that 
distinguishes the theory of Fourier from any other. Attraction is secured 
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by short sittings and variety of employment. Repulsion is employed as 
a principle of rivalry for giving life and vigour to human industry ; and 
the discord of repulsion is corrected by the mechanical divisions of 
series and groups, to several of which every individual belongs, so that 
he is sure to co-operate in one group with him with whom he competes 
in another, and thus the discords are made to subserve the law of har- 
mony. ‘‘ The rivalry is permanent amongst the groups and series,” 
says Madame de Gamond, “‘ and only temporary amongst the individuals, 
who embrace by turns the interest and the party of fifty different 
groups. The individuals in harmony play the réle of notes in the 
musical gamut, which lend themselves to all the modulations, have no 
tune but by accord, and produce harmony by their successive passage 
into all the tones, all the modes, and their thousand combinations of 
different accords.” 

Attraction includes the developement of all the passions, which are all 
useful when duly regulated. The five senses ought all to be cultivated. 
Even the sense of taste, the lowest of all in the estimation of some phi- 
losophers, must be so trained as to discriminate nicely and delicately be- 
tween different viands. A man of no discrimination in taste, is an immo- 
ralman. A man who prefers abominable tastes and smells to those 
which others consider agreeable is an offence to society. Taste to the 
palate, is what beauty is to the eye, and melody to the ear. An un- 
musical ear—an eye that discriminates not between beauty and defor- 
mity—a palate that relishes corrupt food as well as pure—a nose that 
prefers an offensive odour to an agreeable smell, we mean offensive and 
agreeable in relation to public or common sense—are all immoral, accord- 
ing to Fourier—hence he recommends the education of the palate as 
well as of the other senses, but the education of the former is especially 
useful as the first ruling passion, and the commencement of the moral 
career of a human being. Yet this immorality, is but a discord in the 
universal harmonicon, which may be skilfully employed to good account. 
Every propensity has a sacred and profane developement according to 
Fourier, and this apathy, or insensibility, in respect to tastes and smells, 
is a qualification for certain functions in society, which are indispensable 
to its healthy condition. Some boys will eat, or taste any species of 
insect—black beetles, flies, worms, and maggots. They are excep- 
tions to humanity. But it is a part of Fourier’s philosophy to show the 
advantages to be derived from these exceptions, which are not dis- 
eases, but healthy constitutional discords, without which society could 
never have progressed. As we owe good manners to the delicate and 
the sensitive, 80 we owe the discovery of many latent properties of 
matter to the coarse and insensitive. The nervous and the delicate 
know how to refine and polish the materials of society; but without the 
aid of their ruder counterparts these materials would never have 
been proved. The object of education is not to destroy, but to reduce 
the elements to the law of harmony. 

We have written almost as if we were disciples of Fourier ; but this is 
done chiefly for the purpose of avoiding unnecessary circumlocution, and 
because we wish to give as fair a report of the school as possible; more 
especially, as it is one which contravenes no temporal or spiritual interest 
of any repute in the country, the practical system being compatible with 
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all the prevailing distinctions of rank and wealth, and affording the 
clergy ample opportunity of pleading their own cause. It is for this 
reason, that we consider that we offend no prevailing interest, by giving 
a favourable view of this social theory. Had it been destructive as other 
social systems, subversive, and suddenly subversive of dominions and 
powers, rights and privileges, spiritual and temporal institutions ; we 
should have passed it over in silence, as a subject for the Oneirologists 
and Romancists of moral government; but such a safe and innocent 
experiment as Fourier’s we can illustrate without fear, and even express 
a desire to see an experiment attempted. The faults of the system are 
evidently its ultra mechanical aspect. It is a laboured attempt to finish 
theoretically, what experiment alone can determine ; and, combined with 
this ultra mechanism, there is an ultra idealism of equal dimensions, 
which is also a laboured attempt to finish a theory of the universe upon 
harmonic principles, not yet thoroughly understood. The task was too 
great for any man; but the attempt has elicited such a mass of original 
ideas, that it is impossible to read the works of Fourier, without receiv- 
ing a new stream of thought upon every department of anthropological 
science. 

Of the works quoted above, the most popular in style is that of 
Madame de Gamond, published last year; it is an eloquent and lucid 
exposition of the doctrine, and has had a large circulation, The works 
of Considerant are of a more masculine and critical character, and enter 
deeper into the details of the system. The works of Just Muinon, Fou- 
rier’s first pupil, are held in high esteem. Considerant’s mother-in-law, 
Clarisse Vigoureux, has published Paroles de la Providence, in answer 
to the Paroles d’un Croyant, by the Abbé de la Menais. There are 
many other writers belonging to the same school, as Paget, Le Moyne, 
Lecheralier, &c. 


THE SECOND PART OF GOTHE’S FAUST. 


TRANSLATED INTO RHYTHMICAL PROSE BY LEOPOLD J. BERNAYS. 


(Continued from page 661. Vol. I.) 





Faust. 


(After a long train of pages and esquires have descended, appears above 
on the steps in knightly court dress of the middle ages, and comes 
down slowly and dignified.) 


Chorus Leader viewing him attentively. 


If the gods have not, as they often do, but transiently and for a short 
time only, lent this man his wondrous form, his exalted grace and love- 
worthy presence, he will succeed in every thing he begins, whether in 
manly combat, or in petty war with the fairest women. He is indeed 
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far preferable to many others whom I formerly beheld as highly valued 
with my eyes. With slow, grave, reverent and serious steps, I behold 
the prince. Turn thee, O queen. 

Faust (steps forward, with a prisoner by his side). Instead of 
solemn greeting, as would be proper, instead of reverent welcome, 
I bring fast bound in fetters to thee that slave, who, failing in his 
duty, made me fail in mine. Kneel down here! To this most noble 
lady make confession of thy fault! This, noble Queen, is the man 
of rare eyesight appointed to look around from the lofty tower, and 
thence sharply to spy over the skiey space and earthly breadth, to view 
whatever here or there may appear, may stir from the circling hills into 
the valley to the strong castle, whether it be the wave of herds or the 
march of an army perhaps; the one we protect, the other we meet. 
To-day, what neglect! Thou comest here,—he announces it not, and 
thus fails the most honourable devoted reception of so noble a guest. 
He has guiltily forfeited his life, and should already lie in the blood of 
of merited death: yet thou alone mayest punish or pardon him, as may 
chance to please thee. 

Helen. Lofty as the dignity is which thou grantest, as judge and 
queen, even were it only to try me, as I may suspect, so now will I ex- 
ercise the judge’s first duty to hear the accused. Speak then! 


Tower-watcher, Lynceus. . 


Let me kneel, let me behold her, 
Let me live, or let me perish, 
For at once I give me over 
To this heaven-given lady. 


Waiting for the joy of morning, 
Viewing in the east his course, 
Wonderfully —all on sudden 
Up the sun rose in the south. 


To that side it drew my vision, 
"Stead of dales and ’stead of heights, 
"Stead of earth and heavenly spaces 
Him and only him to view. 


Eyesight was to me afforded 
As to lynx on highest tree ; 
Yet now was I forced to labour 
As from a deep gloomy dream. 


Could I but myself recover ? 
Turrets ? tower? and closed door ? 
Mists are hovering—disappearing,— 
Then this goddess forward stepped! 


Eye and heart I turned towards her, 
Drinking from her gentle sheen, 
And this fair and blinding beauty 
Me the wretched blinded quite. 
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I forgot the watcher’s duties, 

I forgot the entrusted horn. 
Threaten only to destroy me— 
Every anger beanty tames. 


Helen. I dare not punish the evil that I caused. Woe is me! What 
severe fate persecutes me, thus every where to befool men’s bosoms, that 
they neither spare themselves nor anything worthy. Now plundering, 
seducing, fighting, ravishing here and there, demigods, heroes, gods, 
even demons led me to and fro in wanderings. I singly confused the 
world, doubly more, now threefold, fourfold bring I woe on woe. Re- 
move this good man, let him go free; let no insult meet the god-be- 
maddened. 

Faust, With astonishment, O queen, I behold at once the sure striker 
and here the stricken one; I see the bow which sent the arrow and 
wounded that man. Arrows follow arrows striking me. In every 
direction I see them feathered, whizzing crossways into the castle and 
court. What am I now? All at once thou makest my faithfullest ser- 
vants rebels, and my walls insecure. Already I fear, that my army 
belongs to the conquering, unconquered lady. What remains to me, 
but to give myself and all that is in appearance mine, up to thee? At 
thy feet let me freely and truly acknowledge thee mistress, who as soon 
as she was come obtained for herself possession and throne. 


Lynceus (with a chest and men bearing others after him). 


Thou seest me, O queen, returned ! 
The rich one begs of thee a glance, 
He looks on thee and feels at once 


Both beggar-poor and princely rich. 


What was I once? What am I now ? 
What can I will? What can I do? 
What profits sharpest glance of eye ? 
It boundeth back upon thy throne. 


From the east we onward came, 
Then the west was all undone, 

A mass of nations long and bread, 
The first knew nothing of the last. 


The first was slain, the second stood, 
The third one’s lance was in his hand ; 
Each one was strengthened hundredfold, 
Thousands were slaughtered unremarked. 


We forward pressed, we forward stormed, 
We were the lords from place to place ; 
Where I yestreen was king and lord, 

To morrow others robbed and stole. 


We gazed—and hasty was the gaze ; 
One seized the fairest lady there, 

One seized the steer of foot : secure, 
The horses all with us we took. 
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But I delighted e’er to find 

The rarest things which could be seen, 
And whatsoe’er another had 

Was but as withered grass to me. 


I tracked the treasures every where, 
I followed only my keen glance, 

] into every pocket gazed ; 
Transparent was to me each chest. 


And heaps of treasured gold were mine, 
And all the brightest jewels too: 

The emerald now alone deserves 

That on thy heart it should be green. 


Now ‘twixt mouth and ear I wave 
The pearl from out the sea abysm ; 
My rubies quite are scared away, 


Thy ruddy cheek hath shamed their glow. 


And thus the greatest treasures here 
Before thy throne I lay them down, 
Unto thy feet be th’ harvest brought 
Of many a fierce and bloody fight. 


So many chests as here I bring 
Of iron chests I have still more ; 
Permit me but upon thy path, 
And I thy treasure vaults will fill. 


For scarce didst thou the throne ascend, 
When understanding, power and wealth 
To thee the one—the beauteous form, 
Already bend and bow them down. 


All this I firmly kept as mine, 

But freely now it thine shall be, 

I thought it worthy, high and bright— 
What nothingness it is I see! 


Vanished is what I once possessed 
Like the mown and.withered grass. 
Give me with one cheerful look 
Its full value back again. 


Faust. Remove quickly the daringly acquired burden, not blamed in 
sooth, yet unrewarded. Already is all her own which the castle conceals 
in its bosom: to offer her any thing in particular, is useless. Go, at my 
command, heap treasure upon treasure. Pile up the splendid form of 
unseen magnificence! Let the vaults glitter like the fresh heaven, pre- 
pare a paradise of lifeless life. Let carpet beflowered be rolled on 
carpet, to haste before her path ; let soft earth meet her step; and high- 
est sheen, dazzling all but gods, encounter her glance. 

Lynceus. Weak is all that the master hath commanded, the servant 
does it, it is but ‘a play; the excess of this beauty ruleth over wealth and 
blood ; already is the whole army tame, all swords are blunt and dull, 
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even the sun himself before her noble form is weary and a-cold ; before 
the riches of her countenance is all empty, all nothingness. (Exit. ) 

Helen (to Faust). Come up to my side; for I would speak with 
thee! The empty place calls for the Lord, and ensures me mine. 

Faust. First, noble Lady, kneeling, let my true devotion please thee ; 
let me kiss the hand that lifts me to thy side. Strengthen me as co-regent 
of thy illimitable kingdom. Win for thyself admirer, servant, guardian, 
all in one. 

Helen. Many wonders do I see and hear: astonishment strikes me, I 
should like to ask many things. Yet would I wish to know, why the 
man’s speech sounded to me so strange, so strange and friendly. One 
sound appears to be adapted to the other, and when one word has become 
associate to the ear, another comes to caress the first. 

Faust. Does the language of our nations please thee already ! O then, 
surely the song also will delight thee, for it contents ear and sense to the 
lowest depths. Yet is it safest that we should at once exercise it, our 
dialogue invites it, calls it forth. 

Helen. Say then, how can I also speak so beautifully ? 

Faust. That is easy indeed, it must proceed from the heart. And 
when the bosom overflows with longing, one looks around and asks— 

Helen. Who enjoys with us. 

Faust. Now the spirit looks neither backwards nor forwards, the pre- 
sent alone— 

Helen. Is our happiness. 

Faust. It is treasure, high gain, possession and pledge: who gives it 
confirmation ? 


Helen. My hand. 


Chorus. Who shall now upbraid our princess, 
; If she grant this castle’s Lord 
Friendly reception ? 
For confess! together are we 
Captives, as before full often 
Since the terrible overthrow 
Of Ilion, and the saddening 
Labyrinthine sorrow-voyage. 
Women, to man’s love accustomed,— 
They indeed have not the choice, 
But the approval have they. 
And thus to golden-haired shepherds 
To black and rough fauns perchance too, 
As them may bring the occasion, 
Over their swelling limbs 
Communicate equal right. 
Nearer and nearer already they sit 
Leaning upon each other, 
Shoulder to shoulder, and knee to knee ; 
Hand to hand, they rock them 
Upon the throne’s 
Up-pillowed majesty. 
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Royalty doth not deny to itself 
Of secret joys 

Before the eyes of the people 
The proud displaying. 

Helen. I feel myself so distant, and yet so near ; and only too willingly 
do I say, Here am I! here! 

Faust. I can scarce breathe, I tremble ; my words stop, it is a dream, 
day and place have vanished. 

Helen. I feel as I had lived out, and yet am so fresh, enwoven with 
thee, faithful to the unknown one. 

Faust. Analyse not thy most strange destiny, being is duty, were it 
but for a moment. 

Phorkyas (impetuously entering). Spell in the primers of love, dally- 
ing analyse your loving, idly love on in analysing, yet thereto is there 
no time. Did ye not feel a dismal tempest ? Listen how the trumpets 
clang ; destruction is not far. Menelaus with billows of people marches 
on upon you; prepare you for the better contest! surrounded by the 
richer hosts, mutilated like Deiphobus, you will pay the penalty of 
your female train. First, the light ware will dangle, for this one is a new 
sharpened axe at once ready at the altar. 

Faust. Bold interruption ! disagreeably she intrudes : even in dangers 
I like not senselessly impetuous people. A message of ill makes the 
fairest messenger ugly; thou most ugly bringest willingly only evil 
tidings. Yet this time thou shalt not succeed : with empty breath shake 
thou the air; there is no danger, and danger itself would appear but 
vain threatening. 


(Signals, explosions from the towers, trumpets and cornets, warlike music, 
a powerful army marches across). 


Faust. No! straight shalt thou behold collected 
The hero’s undivided band : 
Alone he merits woman’s favour 
Who can most strongly her protect. 


(To the leaders, who leave their columns and step forward). 


With restrained and silent fury, 

Which the victory sure will gain, 

Ye of the north, the youthful blossoms, 
Of the east, the flower and strength. 
Wrapped in steel, by rays encompassed, 
The host which realm on realm o’erthrew, 
Forward step, the firm earth shaketh, 
Thunder follows as they step. 


We the land first touched at Pylos, 
Aged Nestor is no more, 

And our host unbridled shattered 
All the little royal bands. 


From these walls drive Menelaus, 
And delay not, to the sea! 
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There may he wander, there may plunder 
’Twas his choice and ’tis his fate. 


That as dukes I now should hail you, 
This commandeth Sparta’s queen. 

At her feet lay hill and valley ; 
Yours shall be the kingdom’s gain. 


German! Thou the bays of Corinth 
With rampart and with fence defend ; 
With its hundred vales Achaia, 
Goth, I to thy care commit. 


Let the Frank advance to Elis; 
Messen be the Saxon’s lot. 
Normans, sweep ye clear the ocean, 
And Argolis in might renew. 

Then shall each one dwell domestic, 
Outward strength and might direct ; 
Yet o’er all shall Sparta govern, 

Of the queen the ancient home. 
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She shall view you each enjoying 
The land to which all weal is given ; 
Ye at her feet shall seek in comfort, 
Confirmation, right and light. 


(Faust descends, the princes close the circle round him, to hear closer his 


commands and orders. ) 


Chorus. He who the fairest to have desires, 
Rightly let him before all things 
Wisely seek around for arms ; 
He by flattery may have won 
What is highest upon earth ; 
But in peace may not possess it : 
Fawners will craftily fawn it away, 
Robbers will daringly tear it away, 
This to prevent must be his care. 


Our prince for this I praise, 

And than others higher prize, 

Since so boldly, so prudently he hath allied, 
That the strong ones stand and obey 

To each beck obsequious. 

Faithfully each command they perform, 
Each one for his own profit indeed, 

And for the ruler’s rewarding thanks, 

Both lofty gain of fame. 


For who can tear it now 

From the strong possessor ? 

To him it belongs, to him be it given, 
Doubly be given by us, which he, 

With her, hath surrounded with safest walls, 
And outward with mightiest host. 
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The gifts I here to these have given— 

To every man a fertile land— 

Are great and mighty ; let them pass though | 
In the midst we hold our stand. 


And emulously they'll defend thee, 
Played around by sportive waves, 
Peninsula, with light hill-chains, joinéd 
Unto Europe’s farthest mount. 

Before the suns of all lands, happy 

Be that land to every race, 

For my queen at length obtainéd, 
Which early looked upon her form. 


When, midst Eurotas’ reedy rustling, 
From out the shell she shining broke, 
Her mighty mother, brothers, sister, 


Were all dazzled by the sheen. 


To thee alone this land is turnéd, 
Offers thee its brightest flowers ; 

To earth, which unto thee belongeth — 
O, thy fatherland prefer ! 


And though the sun’s cold arrows are permitted 
To rest upon the jagged-peak mountain's back, 
Yet still we may behold the rock all verdant— 
The goat still nibbling takes its scanty share. 


The fountain leaps, the brooks plunge down united ; 
And precipices, vales, and meads are green. 

On hundred mountains’ interrupted surface 

Mayst see the fleecy flocks extended roam. 


Divided, cautious, measured, stepping onwards, 
Come hornéd cattle to the steepy brink ; 

Yet, for them all, a covering is provided— 
The rock-wall vaults itself in hundred caves. 


Pan there protects them; there, in the moist freshness 
Of bushy clefts, the nymphs of life reside, 

And anxious longing for the higher regions — 

Tree clothed with boughs uprises close to tree. 


Old woods they are! The oak stands stiff and mighty, 
And stubbornly bough presses upon bough ; 

The maple mild, instinct with juicy sweetness, 
Soars purely up, and with its burden sports. 


And motherly, ’mid silent circling shadows, 

Warm milk streams for the child and lamb prepared ; 
Fruit is not far, the ripe food of the valley, 

And honey droppeth from the hollowed trunk. 


Pleasure here ’s hereditary, 

The cheek is cheerful as the mouth ; 
Each one is in his place immortal— 
They are contented all and sound. 
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So to his father’s strength, the gentle infant, 


















Himself unfolds in the pure day. ~ 
We wonder ; and the question still remaineth, S, 
Whether theyre gods—or whether men # A 

So was Apollo to a shepherd changéd, 
The fairest one to him was like; - 
For there, where nature in pure circle moveth, I 
All worlds each other comprehend. ) 

[ Sitting near her 
a) ; 

ae Thus now to me, to thee, thus hath it happened ; Y 
aa Now let the past be far behind us thrown : H 
if O feel thyself from highest God arisen, T 
Pe To the first world thou dost alone belong. V 
: Not the firm tower shall thee encircle ! I 
Still in eternal strength of youth, ) 
Circles for us, for an all blissful dwelling, I 
b Arcadia, near to Sparta’s land. I 
i Allured to dwell within its happy borders, * 
Thou would’st to cheeriest destiny escape ! 1 
Our thrones to bowers shall be converted, ‘ 
Arcadian free shall be our joys. I 
(The scene changes to closed bowers, propped upon rocky caverns. Shady ; 
groves rise to the surrounding steeps. Faust and Helen are nol , 
; seen. The Chorus lies sleeping scattered around.) ; 
| Phorki yas. A 
oh How long a time the maidens sleep I do not know, . ) 
Or whether they have dreamed what F saw bright and clear i 
Before my ey es just now, is unknown too to me, I 
Therefore I'll wake them. They shall all astonied be ; I 
You greybeards who thus sit expecting there beneath, 
*. At last to see the unriddling of the wonder true. I 
of Arise! arise! and quickly shake your tresses bright ; I 
, Sleep from your eyes! Blink not, ‘but come and list to me. \ 
: \ 
Chorus. ‘ 
Only speak ; come tell, O tell us what of wonderful hath happened, I 
For we would with greatest joy hear that which we could never credit. L 
For we are full tired of gazing on these rocks that rise around. 


Phorkyas. 
Scarcely have you rubbed your eyes, my children, and already tired ? 
Listen then: within these caverns, in these grottos, in these bowers, 
As to lovers in an idyl, safely was a shelter given 
To our Lord and to our Lady. 


Chorus. How, within there ? 









Phorkyas. Separated 
From the world, but me alone they called unto their silent service. 
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At their side I stood high honoured; yet, as confidante becometh, 
Somewhat else I looked around for. Here and there around | turned me, 
Sought for roots, and moss, and barks in all their properties full skilful, 
And thus they remained alone. 


Chorus, 
Thou would’st make us all imagine universes were within there— [thou ¢ 
Woods and meadows, lakes and fountains : what strange fable spinnest 


Phorkyas. 
Yes, indeed, ye inexperienced! There are depths all undiscovered ; 
Hall on halls, and court on courts, all these I traced out thoughtfully. 
Then at once a laughter echoes through the hollow clefts and spaces ; 
When I look, a boy there springeth from the lady to the lord, 
From the father to the mother; the caressing and the petting 
Silliness of foolish loving, joking-cry, and pleasure-shouting 
In their alternation deafen. 
Then a naked genius, wingless, like a fawn without his beasthood, 
Jumps he on the firm ground springing ; and the ground, in its reactiou, 
Hurls him to the heights aérial, and, with one or two more springings, 
Touches he the lofty ceiling. 
Anguishingly cries the mother. “Jump again, and at thy pleasure, 
But of flying see thou guard thee, free flight is forbidden thee.” 
Thus too warns the faithful father: “In the soil the swift power lieth 
Which thee upward throws ; O, touch then with thy toes alone the earth, 
Like the earth’s great son, Antzus, art immediately strong.” 
From the rocky mass he jumpeth from one summit to the other, 
And around in all directions, like a ball when struck he springeth. 
Yet at once in a rough opening of a cleft he from us vanished, 
And now seems he to us lost. His mother grieves, his father comforts ; 
I, in anguish, shrug my shoulders. Yet again what now appeareth ! 
Do then treasures lie there hidden? garments striped with various flowers 
He hath worthily put on. 
From his arms are tassels waving; ribbons flutter from his bosom ; 
In his hands a golden lyre; he seemeth like a little Phoebus. 
Well pleased steps he to the brink and to the precipice ; we wonder, 
With delight his parents cast them changing to each other’s arms. 
Yet, what glitters round his forehead? Hard to tell ’tis what there shineth. 
Is it golden ornament, or is it mighty spirit-flaming ? 
Then he moves himself with gestures, as a boy himself announcing, 
Future master of all beauty, for the melodies eternal {him, 
Through his members swift are moving; therefore will ye quickly hear 
Therefore will ye quickly see him to most rare astonishment ! 


Chorus. Call’st thou a wonder this, 
Thou Cretan born one ? 
To the poet's teaching word 
Hast thou perchance ne’er listened ¢ 
Hast thou not heard of Ionia’s stories ? 
Hast thou not heard of the stories 
. Ancestral of Hellas, 
Her God-and-hero-riches ? 
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All that e’er happens 

In the days that are present, 

Are but poor echo 

Of the noble days of our ancestors ; 
Thy story equals not the falsehood, 
More credible than truth, 

Which sang of Maia’s son. 

This fair, strong, scarce-born suckling, 
The host of gossiping nurses 

Of fancy unreasonable, 

Folded in down of clearest swathings— 
Fastened in brightest wrappings’ adornment. 
But the rogue, fair and strong, 

Craftily draws forth 

His pliant elastic limbs, 

Leaving the purple, 

The grievously binding-shell, 

In peace in its place; 

As the full butterfly 

From the stiff chrysalis 

Unfolding his wings, swiftly slippeth, 
Flying boldly and wantonly 

Through air filled with sun rays. 

Thus he the quickest, 

To be of thieves the favouring God, 
And all their own advantage seeking, 
Active employs him 

Through arts the most expert. 

From the sea-god he stealeth 

The trident ; from Mars 

The sword from the sheath ; 

From Phoebus the arrow and bow, 

And from Vulcan his pincers ; 

Even from Jove the father, 

Unfrighted, the lightning he stole ; . 
And in the wrestling he vanquished Eros. 
And from Venus he stole the girdle 

As she caressed him. 


(An enchanting purely melodious harp-playing sounds out of the cave. 
All attend and appear inwardly moved. From hence to each other 
marked pause—sounds full accompanying the music.) 


Phorkyas. Hear these beauteous sounds all lovely, 
Quickly rise from fables free, 
All the deities’ old crowdings 
Think no more of, for ’tis past. 


No one now will understand you, 
Due still higher we demand; 
That must from the heart come forward, 


Which upon the heart should work. 
| She retires to the rocks. 
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The Second Part of Gothe’s Faust. 


. If thou art, thou dreadful being, 
To this flattering tone inclined, 
We ourselves feel fresh restoréd, 
And to joy of weeping moved. 


The sun’s shining now may vanish. 
If within the soul there ’s day, 

We can find in our own bosoms 
What the whole of earth denies. 


Helegx, Faust, Euphorion, (in the above described costume.) 


Euphorion. Hear ye sung the songs of childhood, 
’Tis your own peculiar way ; 
When ye see me spring in measure, 4 
Parent-like, your hearts upleap. 


. Love, in human sort to bless us, 
Brings anear a noble twain ; 
Yet for a divine enrapturing 
She must form a brilliant three. 


. Every thing is then discovered. 
Thine am I, and thou art mine; 
Thus now do we stand connected, 
Otherwise it may not be! 


Of full many a year the pleasure, 
In the boy’s appearance mild, 
For this pair is here collecting. 
O! the union moves me much. 


Euphorion. O \et me jump now! 
O let me spring now ! 
Through all the heavens, 
Forward to hasten ; 
I feel a longing 
Which seizes on me. 


Yet, moderation ! 

Be not so daring, 

That fall and ruin 

May not o’ertake thee ; 
And hurl to destruction 
Our darling son. 


Euphorion, ’Twill no longer 
Stay upon earth here ; 
‘Leave ye my hands now, 
Leave ye my tresses, 
Leave ye my clothes too, 
They are my own. 


Helen. Think! O consider 
Whom thou pertain’st to ! 
How it us grieveth, 
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How thou disturbest 
The fairly obtainéd, 
Mine, thine, and his. 


Chorus. Soon will the union, 
I fear me, be loosed. 


Helen and Faust. Tame thou! O tame thou 
For love of thy parents, 
These over lively 
Passionate longings ! 
Rural in silence 
Adorn thou the plain. 


Euphorion. Only to please you 
Do I refrain. 


[ Whirling through the Chorus, and drawing them forth to danci 


This cheerful band around 
Hover | lightly. 

Is now the melody, 

Is too the movement right ¢ 
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Helen. Yes, well indeed ’tis done. 
Lead thou the fair ones out 
In skilful dance. 


Faust. Oh that it were but o’er! 
I in this jugglery 
Ne’er can rejoice. 


Euphorion and Chorus, (dancing and singing move in interwoven rows.) 


When thou thy arms about 
Pleasingly movest ; 
Shaking thy tresses bright 
Shiningly wavest ; 

And when thy foot so light 
O’er the earth skimmeth 
To and fro, then again 
Limb on limb moving. 
Thou hast attained thy goal, 
Loveliest child ; 

All our affections are 

To thee inclined. 
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[ Pause. 
Euphorion. You are so many 
Lightfooted swift roes, 
And in new sportings 
Quick from me hasten. 
I am the hunter, 
You are the game. 


Chorus. If thou wilt catch us 
Thou need’st not hurry, 
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For our desire is, 
When all is over, 
Thee to embrace, thou 
Beautiful form. 


Euphorion. Haste through the forest ! 
Through stock and stone haste! + 
The lightly gainéd 
Pleases me not, 
What violence gaineth 
Only delights. 


Helen and Faust. What a spirit! What a madness ! 
We may hope no moderation, 
Hark 'tis like the clang of trumpet 
Over hill and forest sounding, 
What a tumult! what a cry! 


Chorus (entering quickly. one by one.) 


He hath swiftly passéd by us 

He hath scorned us and contemned us ; 
Of our band entire the wildest 

He is striving here to drag. 


Euphorion (bearing in a young maiden.) 


Here I pull this self-willed young one 
With me to a forced enjoyment. 

For my pleasure, for my joy 

Her resisting bosom press, 

Kiss her fair opposing lips, 

Shew my power and my will. 


Maiden. Let me loose ! within this body 
Spirit’s strength and power resides ; 
Like thine our determination 
Is not lightly overcome. 
Think’st thou that thou hast me firmly ? 
In thine arm confid’st thou much ? 
Hold me firmly, and I'll singe thee 
Fool, to make me fun and sport. 


[She flames up and flies off in a blaze. 
Me mid the light breezes follow, 
Follow to the rude rough caverns, 
Seize upon thy vanished goal. 


Euphorion (shaking off the last flames.) 


Rocks press around me here, 
Bushes and woods among, 
They shall not narrow me, 
Yet am I young and fresh. 
Tempests are roaring there ; 
Billows are sounding there, 
Yet hear I both afar, 

Near would I be. 





88 The Second Part of Githe’s Faust. 
(He springs higher up the rock.) 


Helen, Faust, and Chorus. 
Wouldst the chamois resemble ? 
We must fear then for thy fall. 


Euphorion, Ever higher still ascending, 
Ever further must I gaze. 
Now know I where I am 
Midst of this island here, 
Midst of great Pelops’ land, 
Joined both to earth and sea. 


. Canst not in hill and plain 
Peaceably tarry, 
Then will we seek for thee 
Grapes in bright clusters, 
Grapes on the mountain side ; 
Figs too, and apples gold, 
Ah! in this beauteous land 
Beauteous | remain. 


- Dream ye of days of peace ? 
Dream he who can dream. 


War is the watchword now ! 
Victory ! so sounds it. 


He who when peace rules 
Wishes for war again, 
He hath departed 

From joys of hope. 


Euphorion. Those whom this land hath born 
From peril to peril, 
Of courage free, unconfined, 
Of their blood prodigal, 
With a mind never damped, 
Brave and yet holy, 
When they contend in war, 
Gain cometh to them ! 


- See how high he hath ascended 
Yet he doth not small appear. 
As in armour, as for conquest, 
As of brass and steel he seems. 


Euphorion. Neither walls, nor roaring billows, 
Each but conscious to himself ; 
Firmest stronghold for outlasting 
Is the brazen human breast. 


Would ye, would ye dwell unconquered, 
Swiftly arm and seek the field ; 
Amazons become our women, 

And a hero every child. 


Chorus. Holiest Poésie, 
Heavenward hasten ! 
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Shine thou, thou brightest star, 
Far and still farther yet. 

And yet it reaches us, 

Ever, we hear it yet, 

Gladly we hear. 


Euphorion. No! No! I do not seem to be an infant, 
The youth advanceth on in arms ! 
Allied to strong, and bold and free, 
He hath already worked in soul. 
Now on! 
Now there 
Is opening wide the path to fame. 


Helen and Faust. 
Scarcely called into existence, 
Scarcely given to cheerful day, 
Dost thou long on giddy steppings 
Into painful space to fly ? 
Are we then 
Nought to thee ? 
Is our gentle bond a dream ? 


a 
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Euphorion. Hear ye not thunder on the ocean ? 
And echoing thunder through the vales, 
Host upon host, in dust and billows, 
In throng on throng, to pain and woe. 
The command 
Is for death, 


This at least is plain and clear. 


Helen, Faust, and Chorus. 
What a horror! what a terror! 
Is then death to thee ordained ? 


Euphorion. Shall I view it from the distance ? 
No! The care and need I'll share. 
Helen, Faust, and Chorus. 
Arrogance, peril too ! 
And deathly fate. 


Euphorion. Yet! Yet a pair of wings 
Unfolded are! 
Thither! I must! I must! 
Suffer my flight! 


—— ee 


To a < 


(He casts himself into the air, his garments bear him up a moment, his 
head beams, a train of light follows him. ) 


Chorus. Icarus! Icarus ! 
Sorrow enow. 


(A beautiful youth falls at the feet of the parents, they believe they 
recognise in the dead a known face ; but the corporeal disappears at 
once ; a glory rises like a comet to heaven, his clothes, mantle, and 
lyre remain.) 

N. S.—VOL. II. N 
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The Second Part of Githe’s Faust. 


Helen and Faust. Dreadful grief followeth 


Straightway sweet joy. 


Euphorion’s voice from the depths. 


In the dark realms mother 
Leave me not lone! 


Chorus (Song of Lamentation). 


Not alone! Where’er thou dwellest 

For we well believe to know thee, 

Ah! Though thou from daylight hastest, 
Will no heart from thee be sundered. 


Scarcely yet may we bewail thee, 
Envying still we sing thy fate; 

In thy times of joy or trouble 

Song and might were fair and strong. 


Born, alas! for earthly pleasures, 
Of noble race and mighty strength, 
To thyself, Ah! lost too early, 
Snatched away in youthful bloom. 


Thou didst view the world full keenly, 
With all pain hadst sympathy, 
Lovedst well the fairest maidens 
Sangst a most delicious strain. 


Yet didst run all unrestrainéd 
Freely to the will-less net, 

Didst thy self with power sunder 
From all custom and from law ; 
Yet at last the highest thinking 
Gave to thy pure spirit weight, 
Thou deserv’st to gain the noblest, 
In thy striving thou didst fail. 


Who succeedeth ?—dreadful question, 
Which concealeth destiny, 
When on day the most unhappy 
Bleeding nations all are mute. 
Yet your songs again renew ye, 
Stand no longer deeply bowed ; 
For the earth again produceth 
As it hath produced for aye. 
(Perfect pause. 


Helen (to Faust). 
In me, alas! an ancient saying’s manifest ! 
That joy and beauty long time ne’er united were. 
Alas! The band of life like that of love is torn; 
Grieving for both | say a sorrowful farewell ! 
And once again into thy arms I cast myself, 
And now Persephoneia take my son and me. 


remain in his arms). 





{ Pause. 


The musicians). 


(She embraces Faust, her bodily part vanishes, her dress and veil 
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Phorkyas (to Faust). 
Hold firm what hath of all remained to thee, 
And leave not loose the robe, already hale 
The demons at its skirts, and gladly would 
Drag it with them below. Yet hold it firm ! 
Tis not the goddess sooth whom thou hast lost 
Yet godlike ’tis. Avail thyself of the high 
Invaluable favour, and thyself lift up. 
"Twill bear thee quickly o’er all common things 
Onward through air, as long as thou canst last. 
Again I see thee far away from hence. 


(Helen's garments loosen into clouds, surround Faust, raise him on 
high and pass over with him). 


Phorkyas, (takes Euphorion’s dress, mantle, and lyre from the earth, 
steps into the proscenium, lifts on high the spoils, and speaks). 


Still in happy hour discovered ! 

Though indeed the flame hath vanished, 
Yet for the world I sorrow not. 

Here is enough to consecrate to poets 
And plant dire envy midst this craft and guild. 
And though I cannot give to them the talents 
At least I can the garment lend. 


(She sits down on a column in the proscenium). 


Panthalis. 
Now hasten, maidens ! we are from the magic free, 
From the dire soul-restraint of the old Thessalian bawd ; 
Thus doth the much confused rushing sound of song 
Confuse the ear, and worse confuse the inward sense. 
Down, down to Hades! There the queen hath hastenéd 
Adown, with earnest step. And straightway ye 
Place your step after hers, ye faithful maidens all, 
We find her at the throne of the Inscrutable. 


Chorus. Queens are they readily every where ; 
Even in Hades they stand on high, 
Proud to their equals allied, 

Most friends of Proserpina ; 

But we in the back ground of 

Deep asphodel meadows, 

And farstretched poplars, 

Joined to unfruitful willows, 

What amusement have we ? 

To squeak like to bats 

Whispering and joyless and spectral. 


Chorus leader. 
He who no name hath earned, nor wills for noble things 
Unto the elements belongs, so hence begone ! 
To be my queen’s companion I do much desire ; 
Not merit only, also faith our persons keeps. [ Exit. 
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All, We are back given to day-light 
Persons indeed no more, 
That feel we, that know we, 
But to Hades we no more return, 
Ever-living Nature 
Makes on us spirits, 
And we on her, a valid claim. 


A part of the Chorus. 


In the rustling, trembling, waving, murmuring of those thousand branches, 
Dallying charm we, gentle luring from the roots up of life’s fountain 

To the branches ; now with leaves and now with blossoms covered over 
We adorn our fluttering tresses unto airy plenty free. 

Falls the fruit, then straight are gathered life-enjoying herds and people, 
For the seizing and devouring, hasty coming, busy pressing. 

And as to the first of godheads, all things shall bow down to us. 


Another Part. 


We above this rock-wall’s mirror smoothly glittering through the 
distance, 

Bend ourselves in soothing manner, ’midst the gentle billows moving ; 

Hearken, listen to each sound of bird-carolling, reedy-fluting ; 

Or can it be Pan’s tremendous voice ? an answer’s ready straight ; 

Whispers it, we whisper echoing ; thunders it, then rolls our thunder 

With a vast multiplication, threefold, tenfold after it. 


A third Part. 


Sisters! we, more active-minded, hasten with the rivulets onward ; 

For the rich adornéd range of hills, far in the distance charm us, 

Ever downwards, ever deeper, water we, in stream meandring, 

Now the meadows, now the plains, and now the garden round the house. 
There, across the land the lofty cypress summits mark our passage 

Past the shore, and mirror-billows rising high into the air. 
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A fourth Part. 


Go, ye others, where it pleases ; we shall compass, we shall rustle 
Round the throughly planted mountain where the vine on pole is 
verdant ; 

In all hours of the day there by the vine-dresser’s emotion 

We can see the doubiful fortune of most lovely industry. 

Now with hatchet, now with spade, and now with heaping, cutting, 
binding, 

Prayeth he to all the gods, but first and chiefest to the sun-god. 

Bacchus takes but little care, the weakling, for his faithful servant, 

Rests in harbours, leans in caverns, dallying with the youthful fawn, 

And whate’er he ever needed in his dreamings half seas over, 

It remains to him in bottles, ever and in jugs and vases, 

In the cool caves right and left for times eternal gathered up. 

Yet have all the gods assisting and before them all bright Helios, 

Airing, moistening, warming, glowing, berry-fulness piled up, 

Where in silence the wine-dresser worked ’tis suddenly all lively, 
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And in every bower it rustles, rattles now from stick to stick. 
Baskets crackle, buckets clatter, tubs for bearing groan along, 

To the vasty but progressing, to the presser’s powerful dance ; 

And thus is the holy fulness of the pure-born, juicy berries 

Daring trodden ; foaming, spurting, squeezed, ’tis mixed disgustingly. 
Now the sound of cymbals roareth and the basin’s brazen clattering, 
For the mighty Dionysus is from mysteries revealed : 

With the fawns he forward cometh, moves the wood nymphs to the dance, 
And unbounded cries Silenus yelling loudly, long eared beast. 

Pity nought ! for cloven claws now manners all are trampling down, 
All their senses tumble whirling, horridly the ear is deafened. 
Drunkards for the cups are groping, overfull are head and belly, 
Neither one nor t’other’s careful, yet the tumult he increaseth, 

Since the new wine for containing quickly empty they the old skin. 

The curtain falls. (Phorkyas erects herself giganticly in the pro- 
scenium, steps down from the buskins, throws off mask and veil, and 
shows herself as Mephistopheles, in order as far as needful, to com- 
ment as an epilogue on the piece). 


END OF THE THIRD ACT, 


THE EXILE, 
[From the French of L’ Abbé De la Mennais.] 


He went wandering over the world. May heaven guide the poor 
Exits ! 

I have passed among people, and they have beheld me; and I have 
looked on them, yet we were unknown to each other. The exile is every 
where alone ! 

When I see, at day’s decline, smoke curling from some cottage in the 
bosom of a vale,* I say to myself: ‘‘ How blest is he who returns, at 
evening hour to his domestic hearth, and is surrounde¢ by his kindred !” 
The exile is every where alone ! 

Whither fly those clouds chased by the tempest? It chases me, like 
them, and does it matter where? The exile is every where alone! 

Those trees are beautiful, those flowers are lovely; but they are not 
the flowers nor the trees of my native land; they speak not to me. The 
exile is every where alone ! 

This rivulet flows timorously through the plain ; but its murmurs are 
not those to which my childhood listened : it recalls no reminiscences to 
my soul. The exile is every where alone! 

Those songs are sweet ; but the sorrows and the joys that they revive 
are not my sorrows nor my joys. The exile is every where alone! 





* There is a passage similar to this in the first Eclogue of Virgil : 
** Et jam summa procul villarum culmina fumant ; 
Majoresque cadunt altis de martibus umbre.” 


“ For see yon sunny hill the shade extends : 
And curling smoke from cottages ascends.” Drypen. 
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Some have asked me: ‘“‘ Why weep you?’’ and when I have said, 
none has shed one tear, for they understand me not. The exile is every 
where alone ! 

I have seen old men encompassed by children, like the olive by its 
tender shoots,* but none of those old men called me his son, not one of 
those children called me brother. The exile is every where alone ! 

There are no friends, no wives, no fathers, no brothers, but in one’s 
own land. The exile is every where alone! 

Poor exile! cease to sigh; all are banished, even as thou art ; all be- 
hold their fathers, their brothers, their wives, their friends pass away, 
and vanish from their sight. 

One’s country is not here below ; man vainly searches for it there ; 
that which he takes for it, is but the resting-place for a single night. 

He went wandering over the earth. May God guide the steps of the 
poor Exi1z! J.1.8. 

May 15. 

(The above is translated from an article that appears in the second 
edition, just published, of a very interesting work, entitled, ‘‘ Le Reper- 
toire Litteraire ;” a choice selection from the best French authors,” by 
DELILE, the well-known French Professor. ] 


THE LOVERS. 


An Every-pay Lire SKETCH. 


“ Tue Lovers! ”--“What! another history of two blue eyes, ditto 
red cheeks, one set of pearly teeth, plenty of flowing locks of curling 
hair, with symmetry of figure, &c. ad libitum, composing a young 
lady, the pink of fashion, and the model of the beau monde, driven to 
distraction, haunted at Almack’s, followed at the Opera by the ghost 
of some unfortunate youth in dark brown coat and yellow buttons, 
white trowsers and tight boots, who was instigated to suicide by the 
said young lady’s neglect, and as he had never ceased to follow her 
during life, so he thought it wrong to give up that laudable custom, 
after having blown out the small quantity of brains he ever had! Is 
this again to be inflicted on us? Shall we never hear enough of lovers 
and love, of smiling eyes and auburn hair, of rippling fountains and 
shady groves, and moonlight meetings, and secret appointments ? 
Bah! I, for one, will pass over the rubbish, and leave it for those more 
inclined to thousand-times told tales than myself.” Nay, gentle rea- 
der, not so! Be not so harsh with us, nor so sweeping in thy con- 
clusions! Art thou a girl, just budding into womanhood, or art thou 
a youth just bursting into the vortex of life, and dost thou scorn and 
jeer at a tale of love? Art thou still safe from the arrows of the 
laughter-loving and tear-causing bow-God? If so, wilt thou be ever 
safe? Ah! no, our first question hath struck thee dumb, and there 





* Thus, in Psalm cxxviii. v. 3: ‘‘ Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine by the sides 
of thine house: thy children Jike olive plants round about thy table.” 
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was no need for the second. Pause then, thou self-convicted one, 
and for thy just punishment stay while we hold up before thee the 
reflection of thine own bosom’s secrets, the mirror wherein are shown 
thy past experiences, thy present and thy future joys or sorrows,— 
hopes or fears. Art thou a determined bachelor or persevering old 
maid, holding in due derision the folly of ridiculous boys and namby- 
pamby girls, who can find no pleasure save in each other’s society— 
no delight save in each other's smiles. Even if advancing years and 
whitening hair have put you beyond the reach of the capricious archer, 
still remain and listen, for I will strive to excuse to you, those whose 
only fault is that they are happier than yourselves. Art thou an old 
man, or an aged woman? and hast thou once felt the hopes and fears, 
the raptures and anxieties of early love? and hast thou forgotten 
them ? Dost thou scorn that in which was once thy chiefest joy, be- 
cause the frosts of time have chilled thee, and the damps of death 
already bedew thy brow? Listen, thou old man; attend, thou aged 
woman, and I will tell you of scenes long-forgotten, of times long 
past—I will recal to your minds the seasons of innocence and truth, 
before the demon of money had laid his iron hand upon you, or the 
serpent of avarice had twined around your hearts. Listen, and | will 
tear asunder the veil of earth—I will snatch you from the money chest 
and the dry desert of the crowded exchange or sultry counting- 
house, and open to you a long vista of cheering memories, and shew 
you the green fields and verdant grass of your youth, or ever the hot 
sun of earth had scorched it, and dried up its freshness. Listen to 
me, and I will thaw those frosts of age, and pour into your chilled 
veins the warmth of other days: I will wipe the damps of death from 
your aged brows, and in their stead, tears shall trickle down your 
shrivelled cheeks—tears of sympathy, of innocence and truth, such 
as for ages ye have not shed. Listen then, all, whether ye be old or 
young, lovers or not lovers, for all may learn from me somewhat. 
Is the tale thrice-told? Is not the reality as frequent? Until ye 
shall have swept true love from the earth, and made it what it daily 
approacheth to, a veritable hell, true-love tales shall still be told, and 
lays of faithful love shall still be sung. But mine shall be no tale of 
eyes like Italian heavens, or hair like liquid gold. Such eyes, such 
hair may figure in the pages of romance, but mine is a sketch from real 
life: perhaps, reader, it may be mine own case, perhaps thine; none 
can tell “but he who tells the tale.” Neither my hero nor my heroine 
are abstractions of perfection ; they have each of them the shadow of 
earth thrown partially around them. They are neither nobles nor 
beggars, neither the wealthiest nor the poorest of the land. They are 
of the much-neglected middling classes, of no remarkable family, with 
no strange history—every-day persons. They live not in haunted 
castles, nor in ivied cottages, but in the centre of a noisy, dusty city, 
in the midst of omnibuses and cabs, and of all things unpoetic and 
unromantic. Two brick houses (aye reader, common clay houses, 
without galleries of ancestral portraits, or marble stair-cases) contain 
two hearts as faithful as ever beat for one another, two souls as de- 
voted to each other’s welfare as ever animated perishable bodies on 
this perishable earth. They are even now standing together at an open 
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window of moderate dimensions, looking out not upon a closely-shaven 
lawn or a noble park, but upon a common town yard, a place twelve 
feet square, and covered with flags (I do not mean the plant so called, 
God forbid I should have anything half so romantic in my simple tale, 
—but flag-stones). Come, reader, leave the Monthly Magazine upon 
your table, none will touch it in your absence, and upon the wings of 
animal magnetism (for unlike those of Doedalus, the sun of strict in- 
quiry has shone brightly on them, and not melted them), on the wings 
of Mesmerism I will bear you to that open window, and with a magician’s 
wand will lay open to you the secrets of that loving pair. Come, let 
us haste, for lovers are capricious as the wind, and if we tarry, they 
may have parted thence. 

Well! we are here in time, there they still lean upon the window, 
gazing alternately on each other, and on the scene around ;—“ The 
scene, God save the mark! do three brick walls and a few flag stones 
constitute a scene ?”’ No, gentle reader; to you and to me they are but 
brick walls and flag stones, but to them the scene is fairer than brightest 
visions of fairy land, for they love each other truly, and their love is 
reflected in all around ; therefore to them each stone is as bright as the 
jewels of the East, each brick glitters as purely as the Parian marble. 
Forthis is the exquisite property of love, that the loved one is, as it were, 
a vicarious Offering for all hideousness, by which that hideousness is con- 
verted into beauty ; the halo of the brillianey of the beloved shines on the 
every-day world, with greater light than a host of solar systems; and 
well it may, for the one is of the soul, real, and the other is of the 
senses, unreal, untrue. Of the one you may affirm that it is—that it 
exists, for it follows wherever you go—in the light of the sun, in the 
darkness of night, in the horrors of war and the miseries of sickness, 
in the hour of death, and, for aught we know, in the day of judg- 
ment: of the other you cannot say the same,—it was, it has been, is 
all you can affirm of it. Such is the difference between the emotions 
of the soul, and the experience of the senses. Reader, you smile, yet 
it is true, a great mystery indeed—but then, all is mystery. There 
they stand then, their hands are clasped in one another, but their souls 
are interwoven together. They speak not, no sound disturbs the peace 
and the serenity of that hour. Their emotions, their feelings, their 
passions are too deep for words,—yet do they converse together. 
This mystic converse we do not, we cannot understand, yet may we 
at one time have experienced it. The girl gazes on the face of her 
lover, and her large eyes are upturned in all the simple confidence of 
youth and innocence. You see, reader, they are neither melting 
blue, nor soul-thrilling black, which have as yet usurped all the privi- 
leges and prerogatives of love: they are that indescribable colour, 
which is neither blue nor black, and which, for want of better appel- 
lation, we may distinguish as grey. Nay, start not, reader ; grey they 
undoubtedly are—the colour of the eyes, notwithstanding all the as- 
settions of novelists and romancers to the contrary, of three-fourths of 
the lady-eyes of this happy realm. And why should not grey eyes be 
as lovely, as loveable as any other colour? Is it totally impossible 
for a heroine to have grey eyes? O no, those two grey eyes, with 
their bright flashes of intellect, have more charms for him who gazes 
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on them, than all the eyes, blue as heaven, or black as—what shall I 
say ?—dare I say—hell, that ever illumined the pages of an orthodox 
three-volume novel. And then, her cheeks were neither roses nor 
lilies, but common flesh and blood, and a harsh critic might have said 
that the lilies were fading, and the red had an appearance which might 
rather have been called brown. Her teeth were not quite ivory, and 
her lips had not the bright red of the ocean coral, and her form had 
not that “ faultless symmetry” which generally distinguishes heroines. 
And yet she was loved, I might rather say, worshipped, and her lover 
would not have exchanged her for all the perfections of mind and body 
he had read or heard of. To him she was perfection enough, for her 
faults he loved more than he did others’ virtues, and she in return ido- 
lized him—the abstraction, in her mind, of all that was good and great 
among men. Men! he was but a boy, scarcely escaped from school 
restraints, and school encumbrances,—a careless (careless, except 
fur one) visionary, inexperienced boy! Inexperienced! if he can b2 
said to be inexperienced who has seen so many phases of existence, 
who has experienced so many entire revolutions of feelings as a youth, 
an ordinary youth of twenty has done—as our hero had experienced. 
He had been a baby, a helpless infant, and in that unconscious state, 
he had wept by anticipation, for a sinful world, and felt sorely the 
miseries—the sorrows—the troublousness of thisbounded and bounding 
existence ; he had also had those cherub-visitations which bring smiles 
and pour laughter over the faces of sleeping children, and tor a season 
rock their woes to sleep in a paradisian cradle. He had grown out of 
infancy, and become a child. He had received the first rudiments of 
education, had learnt of the existence ofa God, of his own respon- 
sibility; he had been told of virtue and of vice; he had been en- 
joined to practise the one and avoid the other; he had seen those 
around him, those who taught him, do otherwise than they taught, 
and by example counteract precept, and his childish mind had been 
filled with wonderment at man’s folly and man’s inconsistency. Again 
a change had come over the spirit of his dream, (for is not life along 
dream, from which death is the waking?) he had commenced his 
school career. He had forgotten the pure God of heaven, and his 
Saviour-Son, in the whirlpool of heathen deities and pagan fables. 
He saw in his school—that miniature of life, fraud and violence ever 
the conquerors, the strong oppressing the weak, and his faith in hu- 
manity had been shaken to the foundations. But, again bis dream 
had changed—he had found that gentleness, that loveableness, that 
something which he had not himself, yet felt that he wanted, in the 
fair girl that now stood beside him; and his whole being had thence- 
forth been changed. She had again restored to his troubled and weary 
breast the halcyon of religion, and he again remembered his Creator 
in the days of his youth. And now armed with this true feeling of re- 
ligion—this love and charity to all men and things ;—fortified by his 
abiding love, from all the temptations around, he was about to seek 
for the means of supporting her whom he so loved. He had experi- 
enced all this, and who shall nowcall him inexperienced? And shey— 
ler experiences had been fewer :—a tender flower, nursed carefully 
by an anxious mother, protected from all the chill blasts of earth, 
N. S.—VOL. II. 0 
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she had but lately learnt that such chill blasts did blow, and nip too 
often the flower in the bud. She felt that she needed an earthly 
protector, and she had found one; she had found one in whom she 
placed all her confidence, for whom, and with whom, she treasured all 
her hopes and all her fears; to whom she applied for all solutions of 
her doubts, and by whose decision she ever abided. Religion’s child 
herself, she shed religious feelings around her, and though she knew it 
not, the rain of piety fell upon him—a withering flower, and revived 
him—and he blest her, and loved her for it. Such was the tale of 
their love ;—simple, reader, is it not? and yet, true. The history of 
millions. It was no rapid passion, no transitory emotion, but the fixed 
assurance of each, that they were in need of qualities which the other 
possessed, and consequently the happiness of the one depended on the 
alliance with the other. Come, let me use againthe magician’s wand, and 
reveal to you the thoughts, past, present, and future, of the youthful 
pair. And first, as man is the lord of creation, and independently of 
this, does more often think at all than the fairer sex, let us behold, 
young man, the secrets of thy heart, let us know, and the information 
shall not go beyond the pages of “The Monthly,” thy hopes and joys 
if thou hast any, thy fears and sorrows, which thou needs must have. 
Of his past career, there is little left except dreams of unalloyed happi- 
ness, visions of golden times and uninterrupted sunshine :—times when 
he did not know that all acted upon one great principle, from the 
king upon his throne, to the beggar on the dunghill—from the mitred 
archbishop, the pontifex maximus of religion, to the reprobate infidel 
the avatar of atheism—on one great principle, and that principle—self, 
carelessness for others, care only for themselves. He had heard 
professions of friendship, and he believed them true; he had received 
the caresses of relatives and friends, and he had not seen that the eye 
which to him seemed all intent on himself, glanced askant at a more 
profitable object; he had drunk sweet poison, and tasted only the 
sweetness, for youtl had provided an antidote to the poison. Happy 
times of unsuspecting childhood ! ye are gone, and can never return ; 
and even your memory is now bitter. The golden age of life had 
ei and the silver one had come :—the innocent child became the 
urly schoolboy, by turns oppressor and oppressed ; thoughtless, care- 
less ofall around, except the game at marbles or much loved prisoner's 
base, he scarcely ever thought of life, and when he did, it was to him 
a confused scene, where love and war, religion and infidelity, selfish- 
ness and benevolence were blended in inextricable confusion. And 
now he had again changed; it was not the iron age, but—(shade of 
Hesiod, excuse the barbarism), the mosaic-gold age was now come. 
He saw before him the path of life,—along which he had to support not 
only himself, for that he recked not of, but another being, frailer, and to 
him, far dearer than himself,—rough, gloomy, wretched; something 
he saw everywhere to thwart him : his knee had not learnt to be sup- 
ple, he could not yet bow and cringe to those whose only claim was 
possession of that dross which society has made the standard of hn- 
manity ; for now, alas for us, the rich profligate is preferred far above 
the poor christian, Dives, in spite of Christ, is held far above Lazarus. 
Charity, says St. Paul, covereth a multitude of sins ; but in this world, 
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a gilded chariot and a well-filled purse cover a vast number more. 
This he had not yet learned to consider right, though he knew that it 
was needful. His mind still possessed untainted that nice sense of 
honour which breaks before it bends, and already the storms of life 
had beat hard against it. Honour called him on one side, but the cry 
of social laws was loud upon the other, and terrible was the conflict 
between them. It is still raging, but it must soon have an end. 
Victory is wavering; but honour still preponderates, and he has almost 
determined to give up his lovely companion for ever, rather than sacrifice 
his honour to support her. Hard choice it is, but it seems inevitable, 
and he has almost determined. And soon it must be determined, for 
this very evening is the last he may pass with her for months, perhaps 
for years: for he goes now to mix with the world, to share its pomps 
and vanities, its joys and miseries. He goes to earn his livelihood, to 
fulfil God’s everlasting decree, “In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat.” The conflict is strong and agonizing, and honour has at last 
won :—it has won, and he will resign love rather than virtue :—is it 
so? Alas! No! He turns and gazes on his lady’s loved face, she 
presses his hand, and looks up to him as if asking the cause of his 
abstraction: that glance has triumphed. He is a slave for ever to 
earth andmammon. From the high-spirited noble youth, that glance 
has changed him into the dull plodding man of business: and love, 
that highest of human emotions, intended for man’s greatest good has 
become his greatest bane. She has triumphed, unconsciously tri- 
umphed over lofty principles and high virtue, but the thing she has 
obtained is not the highminded youth she first loved. O! no, there 


‘ is a painful revolution to be gone through in her feelings—the beloved 


of her early youth is gone, as the summer cloud passes from heaven, 
to her he is dead and gone, to himself lost and wretched. Her thoughts 
need now no magician’s wand to reveal; the ingenuousness of girlish 
simplicity has written them on her face. She has, poor girl, but one 
thought now—devotion, unlimited, unmixed devotion towards him 
who stands beside her: she knows not what she has done, what misery 
she has caused, but she will one day discover it to her cost. Over 
that day, over those times of sorrow and vexation and disappointment 
let us draw the veil; it would shock the young prematurely to behold 
the picture and not benefit the old: therefore let it pass. 

“ Well what next?” What next, kind reader, 1 have no more to say. 
I have told you the tale of all men with scarce one exception, the 
history of the primitive innocence, the temptation and consequent fall 
of every man, interspersed with no romance, no poetic embellishment 
or ornament; for it needed no ornament: so tragic as to draw tears 
from those whose tear-fountain is not yet dried: so comic as to cause 
laughterto nearly all, at man’s folly and man’s presumption. What I have 
narrated to you is a romance of real life. God send that it may profit, 
if it be but one, some being not drawn into the vortex of love and 
life, and keep him from it, for if once in, he is lost—and for ever. 
‘‘ Where then is your moral, or can you draw one from your boasted 
romance? Is love wrong? Must weshun it? Has the Deity planted a 
feeling that must lead to evil, ifindulged in us?” God forbid! My moral 
is shortand very true. Love as well as all the higher faculties the Deity 
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has given us would lead to nought but good, had not our frame of 
society poisoned every well of true happiness. This is the evil —this 
the bane. Attend to this Lord John Russell—mark this, Sir Robert 
Peel, for it is more’ important than cabinet squabbles of whatever kind, 
whether it be about the wording of a question or the appointment of a 
Lady of the Bedchamber. L. J. B. 


REVIEW. 


The Literary Remains of Samuel Taylor Coleridge ; collected and 
Edited by Henry Nelson Coleridge, Esq.. M.A. Vol. 1V. London: 
Pickering. 1839. 


We need not say that we share the triumph with which this 
marvellous publication proceeds. The philosophy to which Coleridge 
was martyr, presents him in new life to us season after season. 
That for which none sometime cared, is now patronised by many, 
and the fame of the author is seen to be placed on an imperishable 
basis. We have lived to witness these things, and to render 
testimony to the greatness and ultimate prevalence of truth. That 
in this scientific age, Providence should also have raised up a 
positive philosophy in harmony with itself, and opposing no fact 
or theory, and itself opposed only by erroneous statements and 
insufficient conclusions, is an evidence of Divine interposition in 
human affairs that cannot be too much regarded. 

The value of these Remains consists in the manner in which they 
bring the philosophical principles of Coleridge to experimental 
test, by the successful application of them to the works of meditative 
writers both old and modern. Every author becomes thus, as it 
were, in turns, the means of an experimentum crucis; and the 
judicious reader capable of weighing the force of the evidence, must 
be satisfied with the result. 

The two first volumes of the work were occupied with Coleridge’s 
Lectures on such general subjects as the literature of the middle 
ages, Shakspere, the Elizabethan poets in general, and on early 
writers both in prose and verse, together with certain Omniana, 
many of which have been previously published in Southey’s volumes 
under that title. These things were of an elegant quality, and may 
be called milk for babes, But the third and fourth volumes contain 


a sterner pabulum—were meat for men. They consist mainly of 


the marginalia and the notes left on the blank spaces of books and 
pamphlets, through which the poet-sage was wont to ‘ deliver his 
mind of the —— and aspirations suggested by the text under 
perusal. His books,” continues his nephew, “ that is, any body’s 
books, even those from a circulating library, were to him, whilst 
reading them, as dear friends; he conversed with them as with 
their authors, praising, or censuring, or qualifying, as the open 
page seemed to give him cause ; little solicitous, in so doing, to 
draw summaries, or to strike balances of literary merit, but seeking 
rather to detect and appropriate the moving principle or moral life, 
ever one and single, of the work in reference to absolute truth.” 
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In relation to religious sentiment, it is needful that the ground 
occupied by Coleridge, should be well understood. “ He dis- 
tinguishes,” says his editor, “ so strongly between that internal 
faith which lies at the base of, and supports the whole moral and 
religious being of man, and the belief as historically true, of several 
incidents and relations found, or supposed to be found, in the text 
of the Scriptures, that he habitually exercised a liberty of criticism, 
with respect to the latter, which will probably seem objectionable 
to many of his readers in this country.” 

Objectionable! Let it be so, for even such a counteracting 
influence is needed for the religious mind of our native land. See, 
for instance, how the Orielites seek to reduce the divinest verities 
to a merely historical level. In his notes on Lutuer’s Table 
Talk, Coleridge thus delivers himself on the subject of apostolic 
succession :— 


“ One argument strikes me in favour of the tenet of apostolic succession, 
in the ordination of Bishops and Presbyters, as taught by the Church of Rome, 
and by the large part of the earlier divines of the Church of England, which 
I have not seen in any of the books on this subject; namely, that in strict 
analogy with other parts of christian history, the miracle itself contained a 
check upon the inconvenient consequences necessarily attached to all miracles, 
as miracles ; narrowing the possible claims to any rights not provable at the 
bar of universal reason and experience. Every man among the Sectaries, 
however ignorant, may justify himself in scattering stones aud fire-squibs by 
an alleged unction of the Spirit. The miracle becomes perpetual, still beginning, 
never ending. Now, on the church doctrine, the original miracle provides for 
the future recurrence to the ordinary and calculable laws of the human under- 
standing and moral sense, instead of leaving every man a judge of his own 
gifts, and of his right to act publicly on that judgment. The initiation alone 
is supernatural; but all beginning is necessarily miraculous, that is, hath 
either no antecedent, or one érepov yevouc, which, therefore, is not its, but 
merely an antecedent—or an incausative alien co-incident in time ; as if, for 
instance, Jack’s shout was followed by a flash of lightning, which should 
strike and precipitate the ball on St. Paul’s Cathedral. is would be a 
miracle as long as no causative nexus was conceivable between the antecedent, 
—the noise of the shout, and the consequent—the atmospheric discharge.” 


We quote this passage in fairness, that the Oxford divines may 
place it parallel with the argument maintained by ourselves on the 
Tracts for the Times. It tells in their favour; yet we are afraid 
that it will not pass for much: nor would our dear Coleridge have 
resorted to it at all; had he not thought that on all the usual grounds, 
and whatever catena of authorities might be found in its favour, 
the doctrine, as an historical fact, was untenable. This is provable 
by inference from his truly transcendental definition of the term 
Gospel ;—as the spiritual Revelation rather than the Record. The 
definition is consequent on the following passage from Luther’s 
Table Talk. 


“‘ This argument (said Luther) concludeth so much as nothing; for although 
they had been angels from heaven, yet that troubleth me nothing at all; we 
are now dealing about God’s word, and with the truth of the gospel, that is 
a matter of far greater weight to have the same kept and preserved pure and 
clear; therefore we (said Luther) neither care nor trouble ourselves for, and 
about, the greatness of St. Peter and the other apostles, or how many and 
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great miracles they wrought: the thing which we strive for is, that the truth 
of the Holy Gospel may stand; for God regardeth not men’s reputations 
nor persons,” 


Here is Coleridge’s note. 


Oh, that the dear man Luther had but told us here, what he meant by the 
term, Gospel! That St. Paul had even seen St. Luke’s, is but a conjecture, 
grounded on a conjectural interpretation of a single text, doubly equivocal ; 
namely, that the Luke mentioned, was the same with the Evangelist Luke ; 
and that the evangelium signified a book ; the latter, of itself improbable, de- 
rives its probability from the undoubtedly very strong probability of the former. 
If then not any book, much less the four books, now called the four gospels, 
were meant by Paul, but the contents of those books, as far as they are 
veracious, and whatever else was known on equal authority at that time, 
though not contained in those books; if, in short, the whole sum of Christ’s 
acts and discourses be what Paul meant by the gospel ; then the argument is 
circuitous, and returns to the first point,—What is the Gospel? Shall we be- 
lieve you, and not rather the companions of Christ, the eye and ear-witnesses 
of his sayings and doings? Now, I should require strong inducements, to 
make me believe that St. Paul had been guilty of such palpably false logic ; 
and I therefore feel myself compelled to infer, that by the poner Paul intended 
the eternal truths, known ideally from the beginning, and historically realised 
in the manifestation of the word in Christ Jesus; and that he used the ideal 
immutable truth, as the canon and criterion of the oral traditions. For ex- 
ample, a Greek mathematician, standing in the same relation of time and 
country to Euclid, as that in which St. Paul stood to Jesus Christ, might have 
exclaimed in the same spirit: ‘‘ What do you talk to me of this, that, and the 
other intimate acquaintance of Euclid’s? My object is to convey the sublime 
system of geomeiry which he realised, and by that must I decide.” ‘“ 1,” says 
St. Paul, “‘ have been taught by the Spirit of Christ, a teaching susceptible of 
no addition, and for which no personal anecdotes, however reverendly attested, 
can be a substitute.” But dearest Luther was a translator; he could not, must 
not, see this. 


What the above peers proves by inference, the next proves 


more directly. Luther had said “ the Fathers were but men, and 
to speak the truth, their reputes and authorities did undervalue and 
rupees the books and writings of the sacred apostles of Christ.” 
‘6 We doubtless find,” writes hereon Coleridge, ‘ in the writings of 
the Fathers of the second century, and still more strongly in those 
of the third, passages concerning the Scriptures, that seem to say 
the same as we protestants now do. But then we find the very 
same phrases used of writings not apostolic; or with no other dif- 
ference than what the greater name of the authors could naturally 
produce; just as a Platonist would speak of Speusippus’s books, 
were they extant, compared with those of later teachers of Platon- 
ism ;—‘ He was Plato’s nephew—had seen Plato—was his ap- 
pointed successor, &c.’ But in inspiration, the early Christians, as 
far as I can judge, made no generic difference, let Lardner say what 
he will. Can he disprove that it was declared heretical by the 
church in the second century, to believe the written words of a 
dead apostle, in opposition to the words of a living bishop, seeing 
that the same spirit which guided the apostles, dwells in and guides 
the bishops of the church? This at least, is certain, that the later 
the age of the writer, the stronger the expression of comparative 
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superiority of the Scriptures; the earlier, on the other hand, the 
more we hear of the Symbolum, the Regula Fidei, the Creed.” 

The early church recognised, it is clear, a living inspiration, and 
perpetual miracle, in each individual bishop. Everywhere, in- 
deed, in these volumes, Coleridge is disposed to attribute little or 
nothing to the priest’s act, but all to Christ, in the heart and being 
of the candidate or penitent. 

What Coleridge claimed for St. Paul, he claimed also for him- 
self; and his claim in either case amounted to no less than this— 
namely, that he should be admitted to be a Church in his own 
Person; and, as such, should have authority over the letter of the 
written word. As to his manner of dealing with the historical 

ortions, Mr. Henry Nelson Coleridge tells us, that ‘ his friends 
ove always known it to be a fact,” that he took the liberty of 
criticism before related. 


* And,” continues his nephew, “he vindicated this so openly, that it would be 
folly to attempt to conceal it: nay, he pleaded for it so earnestly, as the only 
middle path of safety and peace between a godless disregard of the unique and 
transcendant character of the Bible taken generally, and that scheme of inter- 
pretation, scarcely less adverse to the pure spirit of Christian wisdom, which 
wildly arrays our faith in opposition to our reason, and inculcates the sacrifice 
of the latter to the former,—that to suppress this important part of his solemn 
convictions, would be to misrepresent and betray him. For he threw up his 
hands in dismay at the language of some of our modern divinity on this point; 
as if a faith not founded on insight, were aught else than a specious name for 
wilful positiveness ; as if the Father of Lights could require, or would accept, 
from the only one of his creatures whom he had endowed with reason, the 
sacrifice of fools!’ Did Coleridge, therefore, mean that the doctrines revealed 
in the Scriptures, were to be judged according to their supposed harmony or 
discrepancy with the evidence of the senses, or the deductions of the mere 
understanding from that evidence? Exactly the reverse: he disdained to argue 
even against transubstantiation on such a ground, well knowing, and loudly 
proclaiming its utter weakness and instability. But it was a leading principle 
in all his moral and intellectual views, to assert the existence in all men equally, 
of a power or faculty, superior to, and independent of, the external senses: in 
this power or faculty, he recognised that image of God in which man was 
made; and he could as little understand how faith, the indivisible joint act or 
efflux of our reason and our will, should be at variance with one of its factors 
or elements, as how the author and upholder of all truth, should be in contra- 
diction to-himself. He trembled at the dreadful dogma which rests God's right 
to man’s obedience on the fact of his almighty power,—a position falsely infer- 
red from a misconceived illustration of St. Paul’s, and which is less humbling 
to the creature, than blasphemous of the Creator ; and of the useless doctrine, 
that God might, if he had so pleased, have given to man a religion, which to 
human intelligence should not be rational, and exacted his faith in it,—Cole- 
ridge’s whole middle and later life, was one deep and solemn denial. He 
believed in no God, in the very idea of whose existence, absolute truth, perfect 
goodness, and infinite wisdom, were not elements essentially necessary, and 
everlastingly co-present. 

Thus minded, he sought to justify the ways of God to man, in the only way 
in which they can be justified to any one who deals honestly with his con- 
science, namely, by shewing, where possible, their consequence from, and in 
all cases their consistency with, the ideas or truths of the pure reason, which is 
the same in all men. With what success he laboured for thirty years in this 
mighty cause of Christian philosopby, the readers of his other works, especially 
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the Aids to Reflection, will judge: if measured by the number of resolved 
points of detail, his progress may seem small; but if tested by the weight and 
grasp of the principles which he has established, it may be confidently said, 
that since Christianity had a name, few men have gone so far. If ever we are 
to find firm footing in Biblical criticism between the extremes (how often 
meeting!) of socinianism and popery; if the indisputable facts of physical 
science are not for ever to be left in a sort of admitted antagonism, to the sup- 
posed assertions of Scripture ; if ever the Christian duty of faith in God, 
through Christ, is to be reconciled with the religious service of a being, gifted 
by the same God with reason and a will, and subjected to a conscience,—it 
must be effected by the aid, and in the light of those truths of deepest philoso- 
phy, which in all Mr. Coleridge’s works, published or unpublished, present 
themselves to the reader with an almost affecting reiteration. But to do justice 
to those works, and adequately to appreciate the Author’s total mind upon any 
given point, a cursory perusal is insufficient ; study and comprehension are 
requisite to an accurate estimate of the relative value of any particular denial 
or assertion ; and the apparently desultory and discontinuous form of the ob- 
servations now presented to the Reader, more especially calls for the exercise 
of his patience and thoughtful circumspectiun. 


Such are the words of Mr. Henry Nelson Coleridge, by way of 
— to the 3rd and 4th volumes—wise words, and worthy of 

ing digested. 

The following note on Luther by 8. T. C. is exceedingly valua- 
ble: we quote it as a warning and a talisman. 


Patres, (says Luther,) guamquam sepe errant, tamen venerandi propter testi- 
monium fidei. Chapter xxix. p. 349. 

Although I learn (comments Coleridge), from all this chapter, that Luther 
was no great patrician, (indeed he was better employed,) yet | am nearly, if not 
wholly of his mind respecting the works of the Fathers. Those which appear 
to me of any great value are valuable chiefly for those articles of Christian faith 
which are, as it were, ante Christum sesuMm, namely, the Trinity, and the pri- 
mal Incarnation spoken of by John i. 10, But in the main I should go even 
further than Luther ; for I cannot conceive any thing more likely than that a 
young man of strong and active intellect, who has no fears, or suffers no fears 
of worldly prudence to cry, Halt! to him in his career of consequential logic, 
and who his been innutritus et juratus in the Grotio-Paleyan scheme of Chris- 
tian evidence, and who has been taught by the men and books, which he has 
been bred up to regard as authority, to consider all inward experiences as 
fanatical delusions ;—I say, I can scarcely conceive such a young man to make 
a serious study of the Fathers of the first four or five centuries without be- 
coming either a Romanist or a Deist. Let him only read Petavius and the dif- 
ferent Patristic and Ecclesiastico-historical tracts of Semler, and have no 
better philosophy than that of Locke, no better theology than that of Arminius 
and Bishop Jeremy Taylor, I should tremble for his belief. Yet why tremble 
for a belief which is the very antipode of faith? Better for such a man to 
precipitate himself on to the utmost goal: for then perhaps he may in the re- 
pose of intellectual activity feel the nothingness of his prize or the wretchedness 
of it; and then perhaps the inward yearning after a religion may make him ask. 
—have I not mistaken the road at the outset? Am I sure that the reformers, 
Luther and the rest collectively, were fanatics ? 


Our Monthly Nurse, this number, has raised a question re- 
aeons the Saviour’s ag and met it in her own way. 
e 


re are several notes in Coleridge on this point—and as his 
opinion on the subject is somewhat peculiar, it is but fair that 
the student should be informed of the fact in the note before 
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us, concerning a passage quoted by Luther from Helvidius, who 
alleged that the “‘ mother of Christ was not a virgin; so that,” adds 
the great Reformer “ according to his wicked allegation, Christ was 
born in original sin” — Coleridge exclaims, ‘“‘ O what a tangle of im- 

ure whimsies has this notion of an immaculate conception, an 

bionite tradition, as I think, brought into the Christian Church! 
I have sometimes suspected that the Apostle John had a particular 
view to this point, in the first half of the first chapter of his Gospel. 
Not that I suppose our present Matthew then in existence, or that, 
if John had seen the Gospel according to St. Luke, the Christopedia 
had een already prefixed to it; but the rumour might have been 
whispered about, and as the purport was to give a psilanthropic ex- 
planation and solution of the phrases, ‘Son of God,’ and ‘Son of Man,’ 
—so St. John met it by the true solution, namely the Eternal 
Filiation of the Word.” 

These instances may suffice to shew the materials of which 
these remarkable volumes are composed. In such assertions as 
some of those we have stated, Coleridge must not be understood 
as denying the opposite, but simply as emphatically pronouncing 
the truth which should always accompany it as the corresponding 
pendant. In doing this, he seems sometimes, as in the last extract, 
to utter an extreme opinion, but only seems to do it—such seeming 
being expedient as a mean of counteracting the too exclusive scien- 
tifico-historical spirit of these times. The genius of Coleridge must 
not be understood as exclusively philosophical—he contends, when- 
ever occasion calls, for historical results also; but insists*always on 
these being accepted as the symbols and consequences of “a pri- 
mary unity, which gives itself forth into two things, from whose 
union results a representative unity, as a third something.” 

Since it would be utterly impossible to go through the miscella- 
neous matter of these volumes in any review, we pass on at once, 
by way of conclusion, to a diagram of Coleridge, illustrative of his 
religious views in connexion with the affirmation just quoted. The 
diagram occurs on p. 399 of the 4th volume, and is as follows :— 
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The Preacher. 










“ Such seemeth to me,” to be the scheme of the Faith in Christ. The writ- 
ten Word, the Spirit and the Church, are co-ordinate—the indispensable condi- 
tions and the working causes of the perpetuity and continued renascence and 
spiritual life of Christ still militant, The Eternal Word, Christ from everlast- 
ing, is the prothesis or identity ;—the Scriptures and the Church are two poles, 
or the thesis and antithesis ; the Preacher, in direct line under the Spirit, but like- 
wise the point of junction of the written Word and the Church, being the syn- 
thesis. And here is another proof of a Principle elsewhere by me asserted and 
exemplified :--that divine truths are ever a fetractys, ora triad equal to a ¢tetraclys; 
4=lor 3=4=1, But the entire scheme is a pENTaD—God’s hand in the 
world,” 

N. S.—VOL. Il. 
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In the formule thus exampled the whole of Coleridge’s philosophy 
is involved. There is nothing more or less in it. We say, em- 
phatically, nothing /ess in it: for all systems except his and, 
perhaps, Plato's, stop miserably short. We know of none that con- 
fesses to more than a bipolarity, and which proceeds, therefore, much 
according to the rules and analogies of modern chemical science, in 
the solution of moral questions. But no science, not even chemistry, 
ean rightly divorce itself from a prior principle, manifested in two 
forces. Positive and negative are only terms—but the things 
they express, have not an independent status—they are not self- 
supported ; they require an antecedent power or being, or ratha, an 


Ineffable Source of both. 


THE GREEN ROOM. 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


Mr. Macready has at length (Monday, 10th June) produced the Henry V. of 
Shakspere, with Stanfield’s dioramas to illustrate the descriptions of the chorus. 
This he has done with exceeding magnificence, and we cannot but sympathise 
with the homage thus rendered to the poet. Doubts have been expressed in a 
leading Journal, whether thus accompanying the regular drama with gorgeous 
spectacle, be as much benefit to dramatic literature as it is to theatrical inte- 
rests. The imaginative, says the critic alluded to, is sacrificed to the sensuous. 
The same strain of argument is taken up by the writer of a pamphlet on ‘‘ The 
Past and Present State of Dramatic Art and Literature,” which is now lying 
before us. The writer reminds us of the great number of theatres in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and that in 1586 there were said to be two hundred performers in 
London. Inferior actors, also, frequently doubled andtrebled their parts, so 
that the quantum for each company was about ten men, and two or three 
youths to enact both male and female character : this state of things rendered it 
possible to produce a great number of pieces. One hundred and ten new plays 
were produced by four companies in six years, and in the following six years, 
one hundred and sixty. From 1587 to 1647 (when an ordinance of parliament 
put an end to dramatic representations), more plays were produced than in the 
hundred and seventy-nine years since the restoration. The occasion of their 
production, was the opportunity of their being acted. 

What a contrast now exists! One theatre only, in fact, and that compelled 
to resort to an immense outlay of capital, to induce the public to witness the 
representation of some half dozen plays in a season, Compelled, we say: in 
evidence of which, take the fact, that last season Henry V. was performed twice 
at Covent Garden, with Macready for the hero (and he enacted the part admi- 
rably well), to empty benches. A spectacle is added this year, and the world 
crowds into the house. Is it Shakspere or Stanfield that fills it? The answer 
must be—the latter. 

The author of the pamphlet alluded to traces, with impartial pen, the decline 
of the drama to this miserable necessity, The stage, at length, he tells us, 
became the actor’s, not the author’s. The play, from being every thing, was 
soon nothing ; and all general interest, power, and propriety were finally sacri- 
ficed to the vanity of the popular actor, and the perverted taste of a vitiated 
audience. In fact, the greater improvement of the art of acting precluded the 
efforts of the poet. The equilibrium wants righting again—perhaps the 
balance was never correctly maintained. It may be as bad an extreme for the 

t to be all, as for the actor to be all. However, it behoves us to bear in 
mind that Mr. Macready did not introduce this state of things, he only found 
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it: and he has done the utmost that mortal man can do—the best that might 
be done under the circumstances of the case. Howbeit, we must allow to the 
full extent the remarks of the pamphleteer :—that the patent has been of little 
avail to him—for that an outlay of capital such as he has made would have 
been sufficient to prevent an injurious competition, without the existence of 
any legal monopoly. Before the granting of the exclusive patents, in sixty 
years a drama was produced that will last out the world; while the one hun- 
dred and seventy-nine years, since the adoption of the plan proposed by the 
rigid monopolists to be again enforced with greater vigour, have not produced 
one play that will live out the present century. These are facts, saith the 
writer, and speak for themselves. 

What then? Shall we go to extremes, and represent tragedy in barns, with 
chalked boards for scenery? Verily, we believe that ‘‘ we must even take the 
goods the gods provide us.’’ Relatively to the supposed appeals to their 
imagination and the senses, we must moreover recollect, that painting appeals 
to the imagination, and so does the business of the gcene, and all the more in 
precise proportion to its artistic arrangement. The imagination is sadly inter- 
fered with, when any bungling exhibition is made ; it is assisted and excited by 
a smooth and orderly proceeding. It is for the poet to exercise the imagination 
in the way spoken of—as to the audience, they require the awakening of their's. 
The one is agent, the other merely patient. The splendour of large theatres— 
the grouping of the characters on the stage—the accomplishments of elocution 
—the accuracy of the scenic dispositions—cannot fail to assist the illusions. 
We know, we feel, that it is so assisted. ‘Lhe imagination is more excited by 
Henry V.,as now represented, than it was last year without its present adjuncts, 

Nay, when we come rightly to consider the matter, Henry V. is a play that 
demards much circumstantial illustration. A play? Why it is an epic poem ! 
and the chorus between the acts, particularly as now contrived, has all the effect 
of presenting us with an acted epopea. The very first words of the prologue 
shew that Shakspere himself desired ampler means than the stage of his time 
afforded, for the representation that he intended :— 


“‘ O for a muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention ; 
A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene !”’ 


The aid of Mr. Stanfield’s pencil has been called in, to portray to the eye what 
Mr. Vandenhoff, as chorus, has to describe to the ear The business of the 
scene, too, is intimately linked with the pictorial illustrations. Altogether, it 
may be taken as an evidence of modern luxury. Our poetry volumes now are 
seldom sent forth without pictures, and our drama ts likewise embellished, not 
only with painting, but with music. 

An inconvenience, however, clearly arises on this: few plays in a season 
can be thus expensively produced, and fewer still of new plays. This, we sus- 
pect, is the grievance that is felt; dramatic authorship claims more oppor- 
tunity. We think that this is a matter for legislative consideration ; for we are 
rich in poets, capable of dramatic production. Could not a small theatre be 
endowed for five act pieces only, where only what had never been previously 
performed, should be enacted > An arrangement of this kind would, we think, 
answer the purpose reasonably well. Certes, it will never do to content our- 
selves, as a nation, with the reproduction, however magnificently, of old piays. 
We must have space for general exertion in new forms of developement. 

We repeat, however, that Mr. Macready has done all that could be expected 
from him, and relatively to his Shakspere revivals, more than could have been 
hoped. We must accept his management as a path of transition. It is only 
necessary, in fact, for some poet to do for the drama, what this actor has done 
for the theatre ; and the desirable result will appear in its season. An appeal 
should be made, in the first instance, to public sympathy and the aid of parlia- 
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ment. The wealthy, both in mind and purse, should then assist the scheme 
with funds. Funds will be needed—for in many respects the public taste will 
require creating, and this takes both time and money. We are not of a tem- 
perament to decline any honorable risk; what we propose for another, we 
would ourself do, let there be but given to us an arena for action. 





OUR MONTHLY CRYPT. 


eee 


MODERN PYTHONISM, 
BY THE MODERN CRYPTOLOGIST. 


Some people believe every thing, some believe nothing, and some will 
give credit to any thing. I am none of those. I can only say that I 
do not disbelieve any thing. It is very convenient to be in such a liberal 
state of mind as this, considering the multiplicity of opinions that pre- 
vail in society. To sympathise with the feelings of those with whom 
you correspond or associate, is one of the first maxims of common 
politeness ; and the only danger you incur in so doing is that of a pas- 
sive neutrality which makes no distinction between truth and falsehood. 
If you have got any good sense about you, you will easily avoid this 
breaker. If you are not well furnished with good sense, you may as 
well err passively by doing no harm, as blunder actively, doing a world 
of mischief. ‘Thus by the aid of the Baconian Philosophy—(which, by 
the by, was in common use long before Bacon was known, but not 
before bacon was relished, which philosophy is as likely to lead wrong 
as right, since, under its guidance, his lordship himself concluded, 
that the Copernican system was erroneous) I have come to the conclu- 
sion that if I err, I err on the side of safety, and do not a bit of harm 
to myself or the universe. 

I have read some curious books—being sick of common-place ones— 
I have searched out some curious characters—being anxious to know 
if God had not made some human peculiarities, which the dull routine 
of vulgar life had refused to register and take account of,—I found 
what I imagined. I found here specimens of every thing I had read of. 
I have found in England what Lane and Lord Prudhoe imagined is 
only to be witnessed in the land of Ham, and I have discovered even 
more than they have seen or dared to report, but which, as my ordinary 
countrymen will refuse to credit, I hesitate to relate. 

There is witchcraft in England ; astrology and sorcery are beginning 
to revive under the lenity of the whigs! 

There is something serious, awful in this! If you doubt it (that is 
the awfulness), read what I quote from my learned authorities, men 
who are not to be paralleled in modern times for talent, eloquence, re- 
search, industry, and curiosity—men of masculine,minds— bearded men, 
with bearded faculties. Wierius, who writes on the delusions of devils, 
and is called by Sennertus the greatest of all medical authors—the patron 
of witches, inasmuch as he doubted, what all the great men of his age 
believed, even he acknowledges that there are many things hard to be 
understood ; but the demons being spirits, he is clearly of opinion that 
they can effect more than delusions. Hence he concludes that witch- 
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craft is a delusion. But he relates numerous stories of enchanted indi- 
viduals, who drew out of their mouths, and spat, and ejected old keys, 
knives, wisps of straw and hay, coals, wood, files, and rasps, pins, 
needles, balls of yarn and hair—in large and fearful quantities—Corne- 
lius Gemma speaks of a girl who voided a live snake eighteen inches 
long, and an inch in diameter. Alexander Benedictus (/ié. 7. Prac. c. 
25) reports, that he saw two women who were potioned, one of whom 
vomited a large needle wrapped up in long female hair, with the pair- 
ings of nails; the other ejected pieces of glass, with three large frag- 
ments of a dog’s hairy tail, equal when used, to a tail entire. If you 
want more authority go to Henricus ab Heer—then take up Laurentius 
de Morbis Melancolicis,—and if you are not convinced by all these, 
then I tell you have no authority to believe history itselfi—Hume is 
only a Mandeville—Mandeville an Ovid—and Ovid an ‘Esop—and 
Esop a German Neologist. 

To allay the fears of the gentle reader however, I must observe, that 
modern witchcraft is assuming a milder form, in harmony with the more 
benevolent and kindly spirit that characterises modern times. I have 
never seen any one who was troubled with live snakes inwardly, but I 
have no occasion to doubt the testimony of Pliny, who assures us that 
the marrow of a man’s back bone will grow into a snake sometimes— 
i. e, when it finds an opportunity. It is to be hoped that the modern 
discoveries in medicine have entirely prevented this misfortune for the 
future, and the increased consumption of pills, nostrums, and drugs, has 
probably diverted the principle of life in another direction. 

The sketch which I mean to draw for the contemplation of the reader 
at present, is the sketch of a real character, whom I myself have per- 
sonally conversed with ; she is also one of a class of whom | know many 
both in London and elsewhere. They are however, known to few, and 
although exceedingly interesting as mental phenomena, they are almost 
wholly neglected by metaphysical philosophers, and even by animal 
magnetists themselves. Few men are very inquisitive in such matters, 
they generally have a littleness of pride in seeming contemptuous and 
scornful. I once, in the city of Edinburgh, saw a woman preaching 
very fluently before Broughton Chapel. The people all laughed, and 
the boys seemed half disposed to pelt her. ‘I alone spoke kindly to the 
woman, took her away from the crowd, and walked along with her. I 
enquired the cause of her preaching; she said that, that very morning 
she heard a voice speak distinctly in her ear, and order her to go and 
deliver a message to the congregation in Broughton Chapel. As a sign, 
it told her the Psalm that the clergyman would give out to sing at dis- 
missal. The sign being fulfilled literally, she felt full of the spirit of 
confidence, and rose up to deliver her message at the conclusion of the 
service. The beadles immediately silenced and put her out, and accord- 
ingly she held forth in the street, denouncing God’s righteous judgment 
upon the beadles and all other deaf-adders, who hear not the voice of 
the charmer, charm she ever so wisely. She told me many curious 
things about her experience, in which I was greatly interested, and 
amply compensated for my philosophic calmness in kindly addressing a 
human being, who was evidently labouring under the influence of strong 
emotions—true to her—though imaginary and absurd to others. 

But this is not the Pythoness, this is merely a specimen of the man- 
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ner in which I find out curiosities that seem totally unknown to all 
my acquaintances, and are equally unknown to, or overlooked by, our 
literary purveyors. The girl whom I call the Pythoness, I met in a 
country town in England. I was led to her house accidentally by a 
man with whom I entered into a conversation upon such subjects. I 
saw nothing remarkable about her at first but a species of devout 
melancholy and careless indifference concerning the world and those 
that dwell therein; she was very civil, but was not disposed to speak 
of her own experience. She was so much accustomed to lectures from 
one "party, expostulations from another, exorcising from a third, and 
ridicule and burlesque, and charges of hypocrisy from a fourth, profess- 
ing superior enlightenment, that she was very suspicious. However |] 
got acquainted with her at last, and once had the good luck to see her 
in an ecstasy. She was on her knees, her hands were clasped, and 
her hair all in disorder; but this was merely by accident, her inmates 
having uncombed and unbanded it, to give her head a free circulation of 
air. She spoke with amazing power, every ear was charmed—the atten- 
tion was commanded. She was let alone. She was in apparent agony ; 
yet the melody of her voice and the sweetness of her language, the 
rich, wild, religious, fanatical poetry of her thoughts, the dreadful judg- 
ments she painted, and the exhilarating mercies of God which she 
conditionally promised, were enough to suspend for a season the most 
resolute mind, and thaw into religious feeling the proudest philosophy. 
I cannot repeat her words, but if I could they would fail in producing 
a similar effect upon the reader to what I myself experienced. I was 
entranced as well as she, and I fancied I saw and heard all that she 
described. She was in a vision, her eyes were motionless like those of 
the Baron Dupote’s Somnambules. They were intently gazing at some- 
thing, and that something was no less than the Son of Mary, according 
to her own declaration. In his name she spoke—and from him she 
declared her message to the auditory was sent. About twenty people 
altogether witnessed the scene. Some said she was mad, others an 
impostor, others an epileptic, some went off with a loud laugh. I made 
this observation.on the spot, that no one seemed disposed to inquire 
into the matter with much candour, and the most ridiculous and un- 
charitable conjectures were expressed by some, which were wide of the 
truth as pole from pole. 

In afterwards enquiring into this phenomenon, I found that this ec- 
stasy could in some respects be voluntarily produced ; but not without 
the concomitant circumstance of excitement. That is to say, by going 
into a certain species of excitement, and passiv ely yielding to its power- 
ful influence on the mind, trance or vision might be produced ; but 
very frequently it was totally unexpected, and had its origin solely from 
within. 1 was satisfied it had a mental origin, although I do not mean 
to deny that it was, or might be also, connected with a certain bodily 
modality of constitution. “It was the imagination in a cramp, as a wag 
very funnily observed, without perhaps suspecting that there was much 
philosophy in the remark. 

This was one of the first specimens of Sibylism that I had ever seen. 
I have had numerous subsequent opportunities of forming an estimate 
of this class of human beings. I will not call them mad, nor impostors. 
Neither do I believe their predictions and denunciations. I have seen 
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them literally falsified. But I have seen them also fulfilled, and could 
inform th. -*:ader of one case, at least, of national interest in which an 
individce ~ersonally known to me, was commanded by an unknown voice, 
to make a combustible preparation of seven different ingredients, and 
take this preparation to several of the public buildings in London, to 
cast it within their precincts, and pronounce aloud in the name of the 
Lord ‘Thus shall this place be destroyed by fire.” This was done to 
the old Houses of Parliament, the Royal Exchange, Somerset House, 
and Buckingham House. I have known it many years, and have now 
seen two of the fore doomed buildings enveloped in the flames. I say 
I do not believe in these predictions, I would not risk a sixpence upon 
their fulfilment; but there are specimens of foresight connected with 
the history of modern Pythonism, which would startle the wisest and 
puzzle them to discover why Nature has thus revealed a secret, and 
enveloped it in mist and even falsehood at the same time. The ore 
is larger than the gem, and the chaff is a bushel to the grain “of wheat ; 
but the grain and the gem are sometimes to be found, and when they 
are found they are worthy of admiration. ‘There is a prophetic prin- 
ciple in nature, and it comes out both amongst the learned and the un- 
learned. The learned forecast by Baconian induction, and the con- 
catenation of causes—the unlearned predict as the bird builds its nest, 
and the bee its cell by a divine instinct which forsees, in highly coloured 
romance, what learning reduces to a dull reality. But ignorance has 
charmed society with its raptures, and philosophy can do little more 
than prune its exuberance. 

We need not, as some closet philosophers do, dispute the reality of 
heathen oracles; the man who denies that reality, is a very inaccurate 
observer of humanity. We have materials for an oracle in England. 
Build the temple, provide the tripod and the frankincense, and I will 
produce a genuine Pythia—Tricks of priests! I should like to see the 
priest who could do more than find a Pythia! I challenge all the priests 
in the world to make one, and yet they are corruptible, and have been 
corrupted, and nevertheless are genuine. The explanation of this, 
however, I cannot enter upon at present. 

It is faith that produces the divine fury. There never was a Pythia 
who did not firmly believe in her mission. With that faith, the temple, 
the tripod, and the frankincense, are sufficient inspiration to rouse the 
God within; for he is always there, and only wants awakening. He 
does not come from the clouds, or from a distant shrine, or a hallowed 
grove; he springs up in the soul when passivity is produced, and the 
female nature is the fittest instrument for her awakening power. I have 
often consulted the oracle, and always found a dubious answer as of old. 

“ Sortilegis egeant dubii, semperque futuris, 
Casibus ancipites.” Lucan, lib. 9. 





These words are put into the mouth of Cato, when Labienus advised 
him to consult the oracle in his distress. The philosophers replied, that 
the oracle still left one in doubt. But this doubt is supposed by many 
ancient philosophers to have been the principal source of Grecian acute- 
ness. It stimulated the reflective faculties; it awakened the imagina- 
tion, the wit, and the judgment; Plato had the deepest reverence for 
oracles, and Socrates, in the ‘‘ Republic,” confers upon them the sove- 
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reign power in the arrangement of all ecclesiastical affairs, all religious 
ceremonies. The world has now outgrown the necessity for them, but 
it is a great defect in modern philosophy, that for want of* *sadid ob- 
servation of simple phenomena, it remains totally in the dar* respecting 
the great system of Providence as a whole, of which a jest conception 
can be formed only by a calm and correct view of the means by which 
the characters of men and nations have been formed. I think I can 
give the world a peep behind the curtain of this Eleusinian mystery. 


Sc much for the Mopern Cryprotocist and his theories on this, 
that, and the other. We shall devote the remainder of the paper to 
brief Reviews of the best Works that have reached us. 


Poerry. 


Fra Cipolla, and other Poems. By Sir John Hanmer, Bart. 
London; Moxon. 1{839, 


There is a severity and classic power about this thin octavo, which 
recommends it to the critical mind. The writer need not apologize 
for inequalities of style—these are to be expected in poems com- 
posed at different periods of life. He possesses what we now seldom 
meet with in rhymed productions—wit. There is a sly vein of irony 
running through the couplets, which is extremely amusing. His 
descriptive poetry is exceedingly good. We only regret that our 
space will not, this month, permit quotation. 

Mr. Moxon has likewise published the fourth and concluding 
volume of Suettey’s Poetical Works; which has been delayed, 
owing to Mrs. Shelley’s illness, produced by the excited feelings na- 
tural to the task she had undertaken, in the editorship of the 
remains of one so near and dear to her. In her notes on the poems 
of 1821, Mrs. Shelley unfortunately tells us nothing of the subject 
of the Epipsychidion, and passes over the verses altogether in favour 
of the Adonais. Both poems are exquisitely beautiful, and silence 
is deserved by neither. The circumstances of Keat’s death are in- 
teresting as connecfed with an artist whose poetic sentiment, in bis 
compositions, we have more than once admired. Shelley was given 
to understand that the wound which Keat’s sensitive spirit had re- 
ceived from the Quarterly criticism of Endymion was exasperated at 
the bitter sense of unrequited benefits ; ‘ the poor fellow,” remarked 
the mourning poet, ‘*seems to have been hooted from the stage of 
life, no less by those on whom he had wasted the promise of his ge- 
nius, than those on whom he had lavished his fortune and his care. 
He was accompanied to Rome, and attended in his last illness by 
Mr. Severn, a young artist of the highest promise, who, I have been 
informed, ‘ almost risked his own life, and sacrificed every prospect 
to unwearied attendance upon his dying friend.’ Had I known 
these circumstances before the completion of my poem,” continues 
Shelley, ‘‘ I should have been tempted to add my feeble tribute of 
applause to the moresolid recompence which the virtuous man finds 
in the recollection of his own motives. Mr. Severn can dispense 
with a reward from ‘such stuff as dreams are made of.’ His con- 
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duct is a golden augury of the success of his future career. 
May the extinguished spirit of his illustrious friend animate the 
creations of his pencil, and plead agatnst oblivion for his name !” 

Adonais is a glorious tribute from one poet to the memory of ano- 
ther, only excelled by Milton’s Lycidas. There is, however, as Mrs. 
Shelley remarks, much in it which seems now more applicable to 
Shelley himself, than to the young and gifted poet whom he mourned, 
and on whom we have been in several letters requested to write a 
paper, similar to the well-known article of ours, elsewhere, on Shelley 
himself. We shall probably attempt another article on Shelley’s 
own poems, before proceeding to Keats’—having done which, we 
shall cherish no reluctance in obeying the wishes of our corre- 
spondents. Rightly says the Editor of the volumes before us, that 
the poetic view which Shelley takes in the Adonais of death, and 
the lofty scorn he displays towards his calumniators, are as a pro- 
phecy on his own destiny, when received among immortal names, 
and the poisonous breath of critics (?) has vanished into emptiness 
before the fame he inherits. 


The Works of Mrs. Hemans, with a Memoir of her Life. By her 
Sister. In six volumes. Vol. I. William Blackwood and Sons, 
Edinburgh, 139. 


When this Work is further advanced, we shall furnish an ex- 
tended notice of it, together with an examination of the departed 
poet’s genius. The Memoir is a very judicious piece of composition, 
and reflects much credit on the writer. We have great pleasure in 
these uniform editions of poets recently deceased. They testify too 
to the closing of a Cycle; thus prophesying of a new one, even now 
in the course of evolution. We find in Mrs. Hemans, a very moon 
of the poetic age in which she lived. Her taste, latterly, was much 
improved by her acquaintance with the German poets, whose exam- 
ples prevailed to free her from the fetters of conventionalism, by 
which her talent was at one time trammelled over-much. Morals 
are higher than manners—as the source is higher than the stream, 
They are purer too; and to Genius it is given, to mount upwards to 
the living fountains, and drink at the spring-heads of inspiration. 
This was sometime a paradox, but is now a common place.—Thank 
heaven! 


The Sunyassee, an Eastern Tale, and other Poems. By James 
Hutchinson, Esq., &c. &e. Calcutta: 1836. 


This is a poem written by a resident of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Indian manners and scenery are described with sufficient accuracy. 
The plan of the poem is natural, and the versification spirited. it 
will scarcely, however, find many readers, not only on account of 
its subject, but the style. The school of Sir Walter Scott has now 
no votaries. The master is dead, and a new one is looked for; not 
a pupil, however able, who shall tread in steps so often trodden, 
that the first traces are almost obliterated. Put your new wine into 
new bottles. 


N. 8.—VOL. Il. Q 
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Next to Poetry, commend us to Biography. The Messrs. Long- 
: mans have issued a Life of Wellington, by Major Basil Jackson, 
a and Captain C. Rochefort Scott, well and correctly written. The 
a History of Napoleon, edited by R. H. Horne, Esq., author of ‘‘ Cosmo 
:| de Medici,” published by Tyas of Cheapside, is a fair and impar- 
Ht tial piece of writing, done with considerable elegance. The accom- 











panying illustrations, after designs by Raffet, Horace Vernet, Jacque 
and others, are full of interest. When the work shall have further 1 
; advanced, it will probably induce us to devote an article to Napo- 
leon Buonaparte. Mr. Horne’s candid mode of treating the subject, 
will enable us to do this with much facility. 
The publisher himself deserves great credit for his popular publi- 
cations in numbers. His Illustrated Shakspeare, is beautifully 
printed and embellished, and ought to be successful. Kenny Mea- c 
dows and Orrin Smith, are the artists employed upon it. The u 
Play of The Tempest, has twenty Engravings, with remarks and c 
notes, all for the price of Nine-pence. We wish the spirited pub- } 
lisher success, and, accordingly, bid him God speed! t! 
Mr. Tilt, of Fleet Street, likewise, deserves our commendations nh 
for his illustrated books. His “ Library Edition of Fables,” is in- n 
deed a splendid work. te 
In the List of Cheap Books, we know of none that better deserve te 
commendation, than ** Ward’s Library of Standard Divinity.” The a: 
number before us, contains Robert Hall’s ‘* Help to Zion’s Tra- p 
vellers.” Besides this, there are five others, containing Archbishop n 
Leighton’s ‘“Theological Lectures,’ Howe’s ‘* Redeemer’s Tears,” tl 
Brooks’s “ Unsearchable Riches of Christ,” Porter’s ‘* Lectures on li 
Preaching,’ Mayhew’s “ Death of Death, in the Death of Christ.” m 
These are all great and good Works in their different styles, and are Sc 
4. now to be had at the cheapest rate. 
, We are desirous of acknowledging the receipt of parts CIV— T 
ty CV—CVI—and CVII—of the seventh edition of “the Encyclo- 
Hie pedia Britannica,” edited by Proressor Napier. This impres- 
oe sion is greatly improved, incorporating the supplement to the 
ie former editions, and illustrated by an entirely new set of steel- “i 
engravings: we are much pleased, in particular, with the article on 
Alexander Pope, and especially with the concluding remarks as om 
to his popularly assumed correctness. The writer well demands, - 
‘“¢ Correctness in what? In developing the thought? In correcting ma 
it, or effecting the transitions? In the use of words? In the = 
grammar? In the metre? Under every one of these limitations of mt: 
the idea, we maintain that Pope is not distinguished by correct- tos 
ness; nay, that as compared with Shakspere, he is eminently in- aff 
correct. Produce us from any drama of Shakspere one of those — 
leading passages that all men have by heart, and shew us any emi- all 
nent defect in the very sinews of the thought. It is impossible ; the 
defects there may be, but they will always be found auilevanh to Th 









‘i the main central thought, or to its expression. Now turn to Pope ; 
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the first striking passage which offers itself to our memory, is the 
famous character of Addison, ending thus: 


“ Who would not laugh, if such a man there be? 
Who but must weep if Atticus were he ?”’ 


Why must we laugh? Because we find a grotesque assembly of 
noble and ignoble qualities. Very well ; but why then must we 
weep? Because this assemblage is found actually existing in an 
eminent man of genius. Well, that is a good reason for weeping ; 
we weep for the degradation of human nature. But then revolves 
the question, Why must we laugh? Because, if the belonging to 
a man of genius were a sufficient reason for weeping, so much we 
know from the very first. The very first line says, 
‘* Peace to all such. But were there one whose fires 
True genius kindles and fair fame inspires.” 

Thus falls to the ground the whole antithesis of this famous 
character. We are to change our mood from laughter to tears 
upon a sudden discovery, that the character belonged toa man 
of genius; and this we had already known from the beginning. 
Match us this prodigious oversight in Shakspere. Again, take 
the ‘Essay on Criticism :’ it is a collection of independent 
maxims, tied together into a fasciculus by the printer, but having 
no natural order or logical dependency ; generally so vague as 
to mean nothing; like the general rules of justice &c., in ethies, 
to which every man assents; but when the question comes about 
any practical case, is it just? the opinions fly asunder far as the 
poles. And, what is remarkable, many of the rules are violated by 
no man so often as by Pope, and by Pope no where so often as in 
this very poem. As a single instance, he proscribes monosyllabic 
lines; and in no English poem of any pretensions are there so 
many lines of that class as in this. We have counted above a 
score, and the last line of all is monosyllabic.” 


The Popular Encyclopedia; being a general dictionary of Arts, 
Sciences, Literature, Biography, History, and Political Economy. 


Glasgow—Blackie and Son. Vol. VI. Part II. 


This work is, in part, a reprint from the American edition of the 
‘¢ Conversations Lexicon,” with corrections and additions, so as to 
render it suitable to this country and bring it down to the present 
time. Such labours as these are of national importance; and we 
are glad to find, that the proprietors have determined on extending 
the limits of the plan. The publication will be continued to a 
Seventh volume, containing the conclusion of the Cyclopedia, 
together with a Supplement and Index. Opportunity will thus be 
afforded for correcting occasional errors or mis-statements, and for 
supplying omissions. To every such effort, we are friends—prosper 
all and every laudable endeavour to meet the rising intelligence of 
the age! 


The Family Sanctuary ; a Form of Domestic Devotion -for every 
Sabbath in the year :—Containing the Collect of the day ;— 
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a portion of Scripture ; an original Prayer and Sermon ; and the 
Benediction. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Such a work carries its own recommendation in the title. The 
style of its production does infinite credit to the proprietors. 


The History of Egypt under the Ptolemies. By Samuel Sharpe. 
London: Moxon. 1838. 


We are not so qualified as we might have been to review this 
work, from the circumstance of our not being in possession of the 
author’s former productions. It is needful to study his early 
“ History of Egypt,”—as also his publications on the ‘‘ Inscriptions 
and Hieroglyphics,” before we can give a decided opinion on the 
nature, extent and value of our author's labours. We confess to 
having been not a little impressed with Mr. Beke’s Biblice yh al 
nes, as to the Hebraic period of Egyptian history, and should also 
have to compare the work before us, with Mr. Cory’s enquiries— 
all of which would impose upon us the elaboration of an extensive 
article. We are much pleased with the style of the production 
befure us—and when we come to treat the subject in extenso, shall 
make much use of its contents. In the mean time, we can honestly 
recommend it to the purchaser of books. 

Having mentioned the name of Mr. Cory above, it may not be 
out of place to notice here his last volume. 


‘‘ A Practical Treatise on Accounts, mercantile, partnership, soli- 
citor’s, private, stewards, receivers, executor’s, trustee’s &c. &c., 
exhibiting a view of the discrepancies between the practice of the 
Law and of Merchants; with a plan for the amendment of the 
Law of Partnership, by which such discrepancies may be recon- 
ciled, and partnership disputes and accounts settled. By Issac 
Preston Cory, Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge, Barrister at 
Law. London: Pickering. 1839. 


A book which should be in the possession of every man of 
business. 


LAW. 


Chronicle of the Law Officers of Ireland. By Constantine J. 
Smyth, B. A. of Lincoln’s Inn. London: Henry Butterworth, 
1839. 


This book, which is well compiled, contains Lists of the Lord 
Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal, Master of the Rolls, 
Chief Justices and Judges of the courts of King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer, Attorneys, and Solicitors General, with the 
Serjeants-at-Law, from the earliest period; dates and abstracts of 
their patents; fees and allowances from the Crown, Tenures of 
Offices, References to the Records, and patents of precedence ; 
also, a Chronological Table of the Law Officers, with the promo- 
tions, deaths, or resignations, from the reign of Queen Flizabeth to 
the present time. Judges’ Salaries in 1690, and as fixed by the 
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2nd and 3rd William IV., with an outline of the Legal History of 
Ireland, and copious Indexes. 


TRAVELS. 


Notes of a Wanderer, in Search of Health, through Italy, Ley pts 
Greece, Turkey, up the Danube, and down the Rhine. By W. 
F. Cumming, M. D. in 2 vols. London: Saunders and Ottley, 
1839. 


This is a personal Diary of considerable interest, discursive and 
familiar, rather descriptive than meditative ; yet giving the exter- 
nal aspects of life in various forms, with spirit and fidelity. 


Germany ; The Spirit of her History, Literature, Social Condition, 
and National Economy ; illustrated by reference to her Physical, 
Moral, and Political Statistics, and by Comparison with other 
countries, by Bisset Hawkins, M.D. Oxon, F.R.S. London: 
John W. Parker, West Strand, 1838. 


This writer has endeavoured tou compress too many topics into 
one volume, and has accordingly failed. As a review of modern 
German literature, it is thoroughly contemptible. The volume is 
without soul—such a lifeless compilation we never encountered,— 
yet is it entitled, The Spirit of German History, &c. Where is the 
spirit? Verily, the dry bones, here scattered, live not! 

Of Mr. Parker’s next book we can speak in terms of great com- 
mendation. 


Letters of Eminent Persons; selected and illustrated by Robert 
Aris Willmot, Esq, 1839. 


Mr. Willmot is an elegant writer, not without learning, and very 
diligent in literary researches. No library should be without this 
volume. 


Statistics of the Colonies of the British Empire, in the West Indies, 
South America, North America, Asia, Austral-asia, Africa, and 
Europe, comprising the Area, Agriculture, Commerce, Manufac- 
tures, Shipping, Custom Duties, Population, Education, Religion, 
Crime, Government, Finances, Laws, Military Defence, Cultivated 
and Waste Lands, Emigration, Rates of Wages, Prices of Pro- 
visions, Banks, Coins, Staple Products, Stock, Moveable and 
Immoveable Property, Public Companies, &c. of each Colony ; 
with the Charters and the engraved Seals. From the official Re- 
cords of the Colonial Office. By Robert Montgomery Martin, 
Esq. London: Allen and Co., 1839. 


Mr. Montgomery Martin's qualifications are too well known, to 
require more than an announcement of the existence of this bulky 
volume. It is a work of marvellous labour, and shall be cherished 
by us as a valuable book of reference. 

We have much neglected a very worthy contributor of our own ; 
we allude to Mr. George Downes, to whom we are indebted for our 
Norse papers. We beg to announce an ——— work of his, as 
in the Press.—‘“ Three Months in the North, including Excursions 
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to Tellemark and Ringinge.” By George Downes, M. A., M. R. 
I. A.; author of “ Letters from Mecklenburg and Holstein,” 
«Letters from Continental Countries.” &c. We doubt not of this 
volume exhibiting contents as rare as they are important. 


The Wizard of Windshaw. Inthree volumes. London: 
J. W. Southgate, 1839. 


This is a tale of the Nineteenth Century. . The interest is so per- 
petually kept up, that every page of the romance must be read. 
As a maiden production, it is of great promise. 

We are also glad to be able to speak in favour of “ Argentine, au 
Auto-Biography,” published by Smith, Elder and Co, of Cornhill. 
We mention these books, to shew that where the political agitation 
of the times shall permit to literature its proper play, there are the 
materials for a demonstration of considerable talent. Genius, how- 
ever, is at present, latent—but, rr 1s, nevertheless. 


SCIENTIFIC EXHIBITIONS, 


The Eccaleobion.—We have delayed noticing until the present time 
an exhibition in Pall Mall, which bears this rather unfortunate title, 
because we wished to devote more time to it, than we usually can spare 
for such subjects. We have no hesitation in pronouncing it one of the 
most interesting exhibitions presented to the public of late years, and, es- 
pecially as the proprietor, Mr. Bucknell, is extremely intelligent, affords 
an opportunity for the investigation of nature, which ought not to be 
neglected. The rooms should be visited, however, frequently by those 
who wish to understand the whole process thoroughly. The Eccaleobion 
is a machine invented by the proprietor, for the purpose of artificial 
incubation ; to hatch eggs by means of warmth, without the assistance 
of the parent bird. The merit of this apparatus, consists in the con- 
trivances by which the heat is uniformly and constantly regulated, so as 
to preserve the exact temperature necessary for the life of the embryo. 
By means of glazed doors to the different departments, the visitor can 
see the egys arranged in all stages of incubation, from the time when it 
is fresh deposited, to the period of the chick struggling through the 
shell, and emancipating itself from its prison-house. After this, the 
birds are seen in their progress towards full growth, in different partitions 
around the room ;—and the way in which they are reared and managed 
is, of itself, both pleasing and instructive, especially to the younger 
part of the community. But there is much more to engage the atten- 
tion of the scientific, and suggest to the philosopher ample scope for 
contemplation. ‘The progressive series of phenomena which take place 
daily during the progress of incubation, are beautifully illustrated ; the 
visitor can watch the changes of the embryo from the first speck of 
existence, until it is perfected. Microscopes and other glasses are at 
command, and eggs are opened and arranged on tables in the order of 
their growth, while every information may be obtained to assist the 
researches of the curious. We confess that we have been much de- 
lighted with this exhibition, and think it will be useful to all those who 
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wish to investigate the phenomena of life more closely than has hitherto 
been done. The pamphlet of Mr. Bucknell, under the same title of the 
Eccaleobion, is well written, and evinces more than an ordinary knowledge 
of the subject. 


THE BALLOT, THE CHARTISTS, AND GOVERNMENT 
PLAN OF EDUCATION. 


To meet the difficulties of their present position, the ministry have 
consented to leave the Ballot an open question. On Tuesday, 18th 
June, Mr. Grote made his annual motion on the Ballot ; and the ocea- 
sion was graced by the first speech delivered by Mr. Macauley since his 
return to England, and election for Edinburgh. The motion was lost 
by 117—the ayes being 215, and the noes, 333. 

Such is the natural result of the responsibility that the Queen has 
been advised to take upon herself: it will require, on her part, all the 
force of personal character to evade or subdue the perils which surround 
all responsibility. Every act of the sovereign should go to restore the 
equilibrium that has been disturbed. It is the opinion of many, that 
recent events have had a tendency, on the contrary, to increase the dis- 
turbance. We confess that we have doubts whether, after all, it be 
more than the death-struggle of party. At any rate, it seems agreed, 
that we have no Government. The last Quarterly Review attributes 
this result to the Reform Bill, which, in the Duke of Wellington's 
opinion, rendered it impossible from the first, for any Government to act 
efficiently. 

In the meantime, other elements are rising. We think that enough is 
not made of the Cuarrist demonstrations. The newspapers attempt 
to cover them with vulgar ridicule, deserving itself only of contempt. 
The Supplement to the votes and proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons (Veneris, 14°. die Junii, 1839) lies before us, containing ‘‘ The 
National Petition of the undersigned, for Universal Suffrage,” &c. It 
is an important document ; nor should we forget when reading it, that 
Mr. Macauley, “ while. professing political allegiance” [we quote the 
last Quarterly Review,] “to Lord Melbourne, and Lord John Russell, 
avows his conversion to the Ballot, Household Suffrage, and short 
Parliaments, almost at the very moment that Lord John Russell dis- 
tinctly, and Lord Melbourne by inference, were pledging themselves to 
resist those revolutionary measures.” Thus, while every individual of 
the ministry, and the sovereign herself, are acting each on his and her 
personal responsibility, the adherents of Government are doing so like- 
wise, and among them a man of great talent is advocating the extreme 
doctrines of republicanism ; for the petition before us claims little more 
than he demands. ‘“ We perform,” it says, “the duties of freemen ; 
we must have the privileges of freedom.—We demand Universal Suf- 
frage. We ask for the reality of good, not for its semblance. We 
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demand the Ballot. To public safety, as well as public confidence, fre- 
quent elections are essential. Wedemand Annual Parliaments.” What 
next? 1. “We demand that, in the future election of members of your 
honorable House, the approbation of the constituency shall be the sole 
qualification ; and that, to every representative so chosen, shall be as- 
signed, out of the public taxes, a fair and adequate remuneration for the 
time that he is called upon to devote to the public service.” 2. “ The 
management of this mighty kingdom has hitherto been a subject for 
contending factions, to try their selfish experiments upon. We have 
felt the consequences in our sorrowful experience—short glimmerings of 
uncertain enjoyment swallowed up by long and dark seasons of suffering. 
If the Self-government of the people should not remove their distresses, 
it will at least remove their repinings.” 

Mr. Macaulay stops short of the two last propositions. But if he 
obtain the three first, the two last must follow, ay, evento the Self- 
government predicated, in the strictest sense of the words. 

But on the other hand an opposing power to these democratic tenden- 
cies is shewn in the resistance to the Government plan of education, 
which, in a remodelled form, obtained last Monday, June 24, a majority 
of two only! “ The craft,” said the Times hereon, “ is burned to the 
water’s edge, and yet it floats.’ ‘This is indeed the mystery of the 
times (not the newspaper, by the which they are well enough symbolised, 
but the things themselves), that the present Ministry, be it a government 
or not, cannot yet go-out, any more than a Conservative one can yet 
come-in. Their task is not yet performed. 

On the subject of Education we have something, ere long, to write, not 
of little importance. No doubt that, in its highest sense, Education 
should be confided to the Church alone. But then, what Church? To 
the Orielites’ historico-apostolic church? To our friend Alerist’s 
Syneretic Church? or to that One holy and Catholic Church, which it 
is our desire always to support, and of which we hold the Established 
Church of England to be a veritable branch? These are the questions. 
However they may be answered, certain are we that providence will still 
continue to justify its participation in the fortunes and destinies of 
monarchies and peoples; and with His Church, whether either or a// of 
these, He has promised to be present until the End,—the Beginning 
whereof is even now. 

The Earl of Stanhope, in the House of Lords last night, in present- 
ing some republican petitions, gave it (and we think justly) as his opinion, 
that these extreme demonstrations were legitimate reactions against the 
New Poor Law—the operation of the Free Trade System, and the ne- 
cessary effects of the Currency Act of 1819. We should err, however, 
in supposing that the evil can be cured by a mere repeal of any, or all 
of these measures. No! We must on—on—on! Not by any negative 
process, but by some positive institution, big with future—nay, immediate— 
good, the evil must be—not antagonised, but at once absorbed and pre- 
cluded. 26th June, 1839. 
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